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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, FOR A LIBEL. 


Mvcu clamor has been made, and some sympathy excited among 
well-meaning persons, by William Lloyd Garrison, editor of the 
Liberator, on account of his conviction, in a Court of this city for 
libelling Francis Todd of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

Aware of the advantage to any cause, of the martyrdom of its 
advocates, he has contrived to represent this transaction as perse- 
cution by slave holders, for his intemperate and misguided course 
on the subject of slavery: and his exposure and punishment hav- 
ing occurred in a state still affected with the evils of involuntary 
servitude, among a large portion of its population, a gloss of pro- 
bability has attached to his statements on this subject, both at home 
and abroad. 

To dissipate this, among the many delusions which have beer 
caused by this man, the following documents have been collected. 
‘They show conclusively, that, so far from there having been a com- 
bination among slave holders to oppress him, there were very few 
individuals who possessed a slave, either on the grand jury which 
presented him for trial, or that by whose verdict he was found guilty; 
and that every member of either pannel, excepting one, was op- 
posed to the system of slavery, and sincerely desired its extermin- 
ation. One juror alone has qualified the expression of his disap- 
probation of slavery, but in a manner which clearly proves he is 
not its advocate. 

With such evidence before us, it may not be necessary to advert 
farther to the merits of Garrison’s case.—But in fact, he would have 
been convicted of this libel in the city of Boston itself, and by a 
jury of his most zealous co-operators, if they were just and honor- 
able men. His publication left nothing for inference and innuendo. 
It avowed his determination to ‘‘ cover’ Mr. Todd ‘‘ with thick 
infamy,” and in pursuance of that object promulgated statements 
utterly destitute of the slightest foundation in truth, in relation to 
@ transaction which, as it took place at his very door, the most 
careless inquiry must have supplied him with the correct details. 
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A gentleman from Louisiana had purchased for removal to the 
South, a number of slaves, whose owners were unable to retain 
them longer in their possession, and who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would probably have been subjected to the distress of sep- 
aration. To remove these persons to their future abode, Mr. Todd’s 
ship was chartered without his knowledge, and every arrangement 
made to promote their comfort on the passage. They came on 
board the vessel willingly and without any compulsion, and appeared 
to be quite satisfied, and on good terms with their new owner.— 
Suitable clothing, excellent food, tea, coffee, sugar, and the like, 
were provided for them under the immediate superintendence of 
one of the most respectable members of this community, than whom, 
no one ranks higher as a merchant andagentleman. Nota man- 
acle or fetter was on board ; net even an instance of the slightest 
compulsion occurred. Yet Garrison, with the avowed intent of 
covering the distant proprietor of the ship ‘ with thick infamy,” 
deliberately represented these people as torn from their homes, 
chained, and in short condemned to horrors scarce exceeded by 
those of the middle passage. Could an honest jury hesitate about 
the character of sucha transaction, whatever might be their opin- 
ion of Garrison’s general course, or of the system he sought to 
overturn? ‘They could not; the libel was false and malicious, and 
upon their oaths they said so; and the law attached, and the judge 
apportioned the penalty. 

The following documents exhibit the facts in the case. 

On the 20th of November, 1829, the following article appeared 
in a newspaper, printed in Baltimore, edited and published by Ben- 
jamin Lundy and William Lloyd Garrison, called ‘Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation.” 

“BLACK LIST. 


Horrible News—Domestic and Foreign. 
The Ship Francis. 


This ship, as I mentioned in our last number, sailed afew weeks 
since from this port, with a cargo of slaves, for the New Orleans 
market. I do not repeat the fact because it is a rare instance of 
domestic piracy or because the case was attended with extraordi- 
nary circumstances ; for the horrible traffic is briskly carried on, 
and the transportation was effected in the ordinary manner. f 
merely wish to illustrate New England humanity and morality. I 
am resolved to cover with thick infamy all who are concerned in 
this nefarious business. 

I have stated that the ship Francis sails from my native place, 
Newburyport (Massachusetts,) is commanded by a Yankee captain, 
and owned by a townsman, named, Francis Topp. 

Of Captain Nicholas Brown I should have expected better con- 
duct. It is no worse to fit out piratical cruisers, or to engage in 
the foreign slave trade, than to pursue a similar trade along our 
own coasts ; and the men who have the wickedness to participate 
therein, for the purpose of heaping up wealth should be @@sEN- 
TENCED TO SOLITARY CONFINEMENT FOR LIFE,<S%} they are the ene- 
mies of their own species—high-way robbers and murderers ; and 
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their final doom will be, unless they speedily repent, to occupy the 
lowest depths of perdition. I know that our laws make a distinction 
in this matter. I know that the man who is allowed to freight his 
vessels with slaves at home, for a distant market, would be thought 
worthy of death if he should take a similar freight on the coast of 
Africa, but I know, too, that this distinction is absurd, and at war 
with the common sense of mankind, and that God and good men 
regard it with abhorrence. 

I recollect that it was always a mystery in Newburyport, how 
Mr. Todd contrived to make profitable voyages to New Orleans 
and other places, when other merchants, with as fair an opportu- 
nity to make money, and sending at the same ports, at the same 
time, invariably made fewer successful speculations. The mystery 
seems to be unravelled. Any man can gather up riches, if he does 
not care by what means they are obtained. 

The Francis carried off seventy-five slaves chained in a narrow 
space between decks. Captain Brown originally intended to take 
one hundred and fifty of these unfortunate creatures; but another 
hard-hearted ship master underbid him in the price of passage for 
the remaining moiety. Captain B. we believe is a Mason. Where 
was his charity or brotherly kindness. I respectfally request the 
editor of the Newburyport Herald to copy this article, or publish 
a statement of facts contained herein—not for the purpose of giving 
information to Mr. ‘Todd, for I shall send him a copy of this num- 
ber, but in order to enlighten the public mind in that quarter. 


G,”’ 


At the succeeding February term of Baltimore City Court, the 
grand jury presented this publication as a ‘‘ gross and malicious 
libel.’”’ The record of the proceedings of the Court thereon are 
hereto subjoined. 


Baltimore City Court, February term, 1830. 
State of Maryland. City of Baltimore to wit. 


The Jurors of the State of Maryland for the body of the City of 
Baltimore, do on their oaths present, that Benjamin Lundy, late of 
the city aforesaid, yeoman; and William Lloyd Garrison also late 
of the city aforesaid, yeoman, contriving and unlawfully, wickedly 
and maliciously, intending to hurt, injure and vilify one Francis 
Todd, and to deprive him of his good name, fame and reputation, 
and to bring him into great contempt, scandal, infamy and disgrace, 
on the twentieth day of November, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, with force and arms at the city aforesaid, unlaw- 
fully, wickedly, and maliciously did print and publish, and cause 
ane procure to be printed and published in a certain newspaper, 
then and there entitled the ‘‘ Genius of Universal Emancipation,” a 
certain communication under the head of ‘‘ Black List.’’ ‘“ Horri- 
ble News—Domestic and Foreign,” and to which communication 
the letter ‘“‘G.”? was then and there appended as and for a signature, 
and which letter referred to some person to the jurors aforesaid un- 
known, of and concerning the said Francis Todd, and of and con- 
cerning him the said Francis Todd (amongst others) engaged in the 
transportation of slaves from the port of Baltimore to the port of 
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New Orleans (being therefore to be regarded and considered as an 
enemy to his own species, a high-way robber and a murderer) and 
which said communication then and there contained the false, 
scandalous and malicious matter and libel following, that is to say, 
“The ship Francis. This ship, as 1” (meaning the said person 
referred to by the said letter G.) ‘‘mentioned in our last number, 
sailed a few weeks since from this port” (meaning the port of Bal- 
timore) ‘ with a cargo of slaves for the New Orleans market. I[’’ 
(still meaning the said person referred to by the said letter G.) 
‘do not repeat the fact because it is a rare instance of domestic 
piracy, or because the case was attended with extraordinary circum- 
stances, for the horrible traffic is briskly carried on, and the trans- 
portation was effected in the ordinary manner. I” (still meaning 
the said person referred to by the said letter G.) ‘‘ merely wish to 
illustrate New England humanity and morality. I” (again mean- 
ing the said person referred to by the said letter G.) ‘‘am resolved 
to cover with thick infamy all” (meaning amongst others the said 
Francis Todd) ‘‘who were concerned in the nefarious business”’ 
(thereby meaning the transportation of slaves from the port of Bal- 
timore to the port of New Orleans) “I’’ (again meaning the said 
person referred to by the said letter G.) ‘‘ have stated that the ship 
Francis sails from my native place, Newburyport (Massachusetts). 
is commanded by a Yankee captain and owned by a townsman 
named Francis Todd. Of Captain Nicholas Brown I” (still mean- 
ing the said person referred to by the said Jetter G.) ‘‘ should have 
expected better conduct. [tis no worse to fit out piratical cruis- 
ers, or to engage in the foreign slave trade, than to pursue a simi- 
lar trade along our own coasts, and the men who have the wicked- 
ness’’ (meaning that the said Francis Todd amongst others had 
the wickedness) ‘‘ to participate therein forthe purpose of heaping 
up wealth, should be {@sentenced to solitary confinement for 
life, 4} they (meaning the men who had the wickedness to partici- 
pate in the transportation of slaves along our own coast, and 
amongst them including the said Francis Todd) ‘ are the enemies 
of their own species, high-way robbers, and murderers,’’ (meaning 
that the said Francis Todd was to be regarded as a highway robber 
and murderer) ‘‘ and their final doom will be, unless they speedily 
repent, to occupy the lowest depths of perdition,”—to the great 
scandal, damage and disgrace of the said Francis Todd, to the evil 
example of all others in like manner offending, and against the 
peace, government and dignity of the State. 


(Signed) Tuomas Jennines and R. W. Git, 


Deputies of the Attorney General 
of Maryland, for Baltimore City. 


To which indictment the said William Lloyd Garrison pleaded 
not guilty, and issue. 

March Ist, t§33.—Jury sworn, to wit, Benjamin Hutchins, 
Henry Dukehart, Samuel Wilson, Joseph T. Ford, Richard Brad- 
shaw, Samuel Jarrett, James C. Magauran, William S. Parker, 
Thomas E. Palmer, George Waggoner, Fownsend Scott, and 
Thomas Bond.—Verdict, Guilty. 
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Motion in arrest of judgment and motion for judgment for tra- 
verser non obstante veredicto, filed. 

April 3d, 1833.—The motions are all overruled and judgment on 
the verdiet. 

April 17.—Fine, $50 and costs.—Costs, $18,15. On payment 
of which traverser to be discharged. 

Traverser committed, Sheriff present, afterwards fine and fees 
paid Sheriff. 

In testimony that the aforegoing indictment Is a true copy from 
the original, and that the entries immediately following the same 
are truly taken from the Docket of Proceedings of Baltimore City 
Court at the above mentioned term, 

I hereunto subscribe my name and affix the seal 











¢ en of said Court, this third day of September, in the 
pacineshe | year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
é gee and thirty three. 








Wma. M. Mepcatre, Clk. Balt. City Court. 


The members of the grand jury who found the bill against Gar- 
rison at February term, 1830, were—Hugh W. Evans, James Piper, 
James B. Stansbury, John H. Barney, Jacob Daley, Joseph Shane, 
Joseph K. Stapleton, William Chalmers, Philip Littig, Rezin Wight, 
Daniel Conn, James P. Heath, Leonard Pouder, Arthur Mitchell, 
Joseph Jamison, Philip Uhler, John King, Harmanus Alricks, 
James Hindes, James R. Williams, Daniel Metzger. 

To learn the views of them on the subject of slavery, in order to 
ascertain whether any prejudice could have existed in their minds 
against Garrison, from their being owners of slaves, the following 
questions were severally addressed to them, and their respective 
answers are hereto subjoined, viz.: 

Interrogatories. 

lst. Were you a member of the grand jury at the February term, 
1830, when an indictment was found against William Lloyd Garri- 
son for a libel on Francis Todd? 

2d. Were you a slave-holder at that time, or not—If you were, 
how many slaves did you own? 

3d. Whatare your views of Slavery. Are you opposed to it or not? 

Ath. Will you have any objection to give your answer on oath? 

H. W. Evans, foreman, answers to the Ist interrogatory, and 
says, ‘‘ Il was.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘I held then and now hold one female slave.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘ I think slavery a great evil.” 

To the 4th. ‘‘ I have none.” 

James Piper answers to the Ist interrogatory, and says, ‘‘I was 
a member of the grand jury at the time alluded to.” 

To the 2d. ‘I was not a slave-holder.” 

To the 3d. ‘I am opposed to slavery.” 

To the 4th. ‘‘I have no objection to answer as proposed.” 

James B. Stanspury answers to the Ist interrogatory, and says, 
‘‘T was a member of the grand jury of Baltimore City Court at 
February term, 1830, when an indictment was found against William 
Lloyd Garrison for a libel on Francis Todd.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘ At that time I owned one female slave.’’ 
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“%To the 3d. ‘1 am entirely opposed to slavery, and would consider 
it a great blessing to our country if theré was not a slave in it.” 

Joun H. Barney answers to the Ist interrogatory, and says, ‘I 
was a member of the grand jury of Baltimore City Court at the 
February term, 1830, when an indictment was found against William 
Lioyd Garrison for a libel on Francis ‘Todd.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘ 1 was not a slave-holder at that time, nor dol ever 
mean to be.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘I am opposed to holding slaves on any terms.” 

To the 4th. ‘I am not disposed to make oath on this subject.” 

Jacos Datey answers to the Ist interrogatory, and says, ‘‘ I was 
a member of the grand jury at the time and on the occasion refer- 
red to.”’ 


To the 2d. ‘*I had one boy at that time, I have none now, and 
think I never will.’”’ 

To the 3d. ‘‘ I am opposed to slavery and think it a great evil.” 

To the 4th. ‘‘I have no objection.” 

JosEPpH Sane, to the Ist interrogatory, answers and says, “I 
was a member of the grand jury at the term above stated.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘I was no slave-holder at the above stated term, 
neither was I a slave-holder before or since.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘L always was opposed to slavery, and conscientiously 
believe the principle to be wrong.” 

To the 4th. “I sincerely and solemnly declare and affirm, that 
my answers to the above interrogatories are my sentiments and the 
facts in the case to which they refer.” 

Josepu K. STAPLETON, to the Ist, answers and says, ‘‘I was a 
member, &c.”’ 

To the 2d. ‘‘I was not a slave-holder.”’ 

To the 3d. ‘‘I am and through life have opposed slavery.” 

To the 4th. “I have no objection.” 

Witit1am CHALMERS, to the Ist, answers and says, ‘‘I wasa 
member of the grand jury, &c.” 

To the 2d. ‘I was not.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘ I am opposed to slavery in a certain degree.” 

To the 4th. ‘I have no objection,” 

Rezin Wieut, to the Ist, answers and says, ‘‘ I] was a member, 
We.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘I owned a girl for a term of years, she is now free.’” 

To the 3d. “I am opposed to slavery in toto.” 

To the 4th. ‘* I have no objection.” 

Danie. Conn, to the kst, answers and says, ‘‘ I was a member, 
Sc.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘I was a slave-holder, 1 owned one slave.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘ I am opposed to the principle of slavery.” 

To the 4th. ‘I will not.” 

James P. Heatn, to the Ist, answers and says, ‘‘ Yes.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘I was not then nor am I now a slave-holder.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘ I am opposed to slavery.” 

To the 4th. ‘No, | have no objection.” 

LEONARD PovupeER, deceased. 
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Artuur MirtcuE tt, tothe Ist, answers and says, ‘‘I was a mem- 
ber of the grand jury at the term above stated. 

To the 2d. ‘I was nota slave-holder at that time, nor at any 
other time of my life.”’ 


To the 3d. ‘‘ Asto slavery, I have and do still believe it to be 
one of the greatest evils in the world.” 

“The above answers are my sentiments on the above subjects.” 

Joseru Jamison, to the interrogatories answers and says, 

‘*T was not, never was, and never will ee 
“Tam and always have been opposed to slavery 
Hot, 2d, and 3d. and consider it as a cisloens and disgrace 
to the country. 
Ath. ‘‘ None at all, I am ready and willing at any time to do 
80.” 

Puitip Unter, to the Ist answers and says, ‘‘I was a juror but 
not present when that Bill was found.” 

To the 2d. ‘I was not a slave-holder.” 

To the Jd. ‘‘I am opposed to slavery.” 

To the 4th. “I have no objection.” 

Joun Kina, to the Ist, answers and says, ‘‘ I was a member, &c.” 

To the 2d. ‘I was not nor am I now.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘ I am opposed to slavery.”’ 

To the 4th. ‘‘I have none if necessary.” 

Harmanvus Atricxs. No answer has been received from him. 

James Hinpks, to the Ist interrogatory answers and says, ‘‘I was,” 

To the 2d. ‘“‘I was not a slave-holder then, nor am I now.” 

To the 3d. ‘I am decidedly opposed to slavery.” 

To the 4th. ‘I have no objection.” 

James R. Witttams, to the Ist, answers and says, ‘‘I wasa 
member of said grand jury.” 

To the 2d. ‘‘I was not a slave-holder.” 

To the 3d. ‘I am a decided opponent to slavery.’’ 

To the 4th. ‘I have no objections to give my answers on oath.” 

Dantee Merzecer, tothe Ist, answers and says, ‘‘I was.” 

To the 2d. ‘’ I was nota slave-holder at that time.” 

To the 3d. ‘‘I am opposed to slavery, and always have been.” 

To the 4th. ‘I have no objection.” 

Of the above named members of the grand jury who indicted 
W.L. Garrison, it appears that only four of them were slave-hold- 
ers at that time, each owning one. They unanimously, and in the 
strongest and most decisive terms, express their conviction that 
slavery is a great national and moral evil. 





The members of the petit jury who, tried William L. Garrison 
upon the indictment, and found a verdict of guilty against him, 
were, 

1, Benjamin Hutchins; 2, Henry Dukehart; 3, Samuel Wilson ; 
4, Joseph T. Ford; 5, Richard Bradshaw; 6, Samuel Jarrett; 
7, James C. Magauran; 8, William S. Parker; 9, ‘Thomas E. Pal- 


mer; 10, George Waggoner; 11, Townsend Scott; 12, Thomas 
Bond. 
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The subjoined affidavits will show their opinions of the subject, 
and their views of slavery. 


Ist. Benjamin Hutchins, removed. 
2d. Henry Dukehart’s affidavit. 


State of Maryland, City of Baltimore, viz.: 

This is to certify that the undersigned was a member of the jury 
which tried William Lloyd Garrison in the Baltimore City (or Crim- 
inal) Court upon an indictment fora libel on Francis Todd, of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, for which libel the said Garrison 
was found guilty by the unanimous verdict of the jury. I further 
certify, that I am opposed to slavery, in proof of which I manu- 
mitted a slave to whom I was entitled, by inheritance, immediately 
upon my being invested with legal authority to do so. Given un- 
der my hand and seal, at the City of Baltimore and State aforesaid, 
on this nineteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord, 


1835. 


_ ERE EEK 
Henry DUKEHART, * SEAL. ¥ 


‘ HEEEKKKEK 
Sworn and subscribed before me, Wm. A. Sco FFER. 


3 and 1]. We were on the jury in Baltimore City Court at what 
is called February term, 1830, and tried a libel case in which Fran- 
cis Todd of Newburyport in Massachusetts, was plaintiff, and a 
person by the name of William Lloyd Garrison said then to be of 
Baltimore, defendant, it was a libel of an aggravated and malignant 
character, and the jury unanimously found him guilty.—We are 
and always have been principled against slavery. 


SAMUEL WILSON. 
Balt., 9 mo. 20, 1833. TOWNSEND Scott. 


Affirmed to before Georce S. E1cHELBERGER. 
Ath. Joseph T. Ford’s affidavit. 
Baltimore, State of Maryland, September 17th, 1833. 


I hereby certify that 1 was on the jury of Baltimore Criminal 
Court in February term, 1830, when William Lloyd Garrison was 
found guilty of a libel on Francis Todd of the town of Newbury- 
port in the state of Massachusetts.—The libel was wantonly gross 
and evidently maiignant. So much so, that the jury found no difh- 
culty in promptly deciding that he, Garrison, merited the punish- 
ment, provided by law, for such cases. 

[ furthermore certify that [ am not now, and was not then, a 
holder or owner of slaves; and will add, that I do most sincerely 
desire to see the day when slavery shall cease in all the world. 

Josepu T. Forp. 

Sworn to before Gro. S. E1cHeLBERGER. 


Sth. Richard Bradshaw’s affidavit. 

I was on the jury in Baltimore Criminal Court at February term, 
1830, who found William Lloyd Garrison guilty of a libel against 
Francis Todd ; we were unanimous in the opinion, that the libel 
was of a malevolent character. I never bought or sold or owned a 
slave.—I am decidedly opposed to slavery. 

RicuHarp BraDsHaw. 

Sworn before Wm. A. Scuarrer. 
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6th. Samuel Jarrett’s deposition. 


I was on the jury in Baltimore City or Criminal Court at Febru- 
ary term, 1830.—William L. Garrison was found guilty of a libel 


against Francis Todd. I am opposed to slavery and never owned 
a slave. 


Baltimore, 16th September, 1833. SAMUEL JARRETT. 
Sworn before Joseru SHANE. 


7th. Elizabeth Magauran’s deposition. 


State of Maryland, City of Baltimere, Sct.—Be it remembered 
and it is hereby certified that on this second day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, 
personally appeared Mrs. Elizabeth Magauran before me the sub- 
scriber, one of the State of Maryland’s justices of the peace in and 
for the City of Baltimore, and made oath that her late husband 
James C. Magauran, who was one of the jurors on the trial of 
William Lloyd Garrison for a libel on Mr. Todd of Massachusetts, 
in the Criminal Court of Baltimore, in February, 1830, as she be- 
lieves, at that time owned one negro only who is since deceased. 

Witness my hand on the day and year aforesaid, 


James Bratrr, 
Justice of the Peace for the City of Baltimore. 


Sth. William S. Parker’s affidavit. 


Balto. County, sst. Be it known that I was summoned by the 
sheriff of Baltimore county, to serve on the jury at the February 
term of the City Court, in the year 1830, and that I was on the 
panel when a certain William Lloyd Garrison was arraigned for a 
libel.—Francis Todd, merchant of Newburyport, was complainant. 
—The evidence unfolded to the jury a malevolent intention, and 
they promptly and unanimously found him guilty.—I never owned 
a slave, and am and always have been opposed to slavery in all its 
forms and features. W ivtuiaM S. Parker. 

Sworn before JoserH SHANE. 


9th. Thomas E. Palmer’s affidavit. 


I, Thomas E. Palmer, of the City of Baltimore, in the State of 
Maryland and United States of America, merchant, do solemnly 
swear upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, that I was a 
juryman of Baltimore City Court for February term, 1830, and was 
upon the panel which tried the case of libel wherein Francis Todd 
was plaintiff and William Lloyd Garrison defendant; and by whom 
the said Garrison was found guilty of the charges that were then 
brought against him.—lI do further swear that the only slave in 
which I ever was pecuniarily interested, was a female slave, who be- 
came upon the death of a relative, the joint property of myself and 
several other heirs, and that during the short time that she was held 
by us asa slave, no profit or emolument whatever, accrued to me, 
or, as I verily believe, to either of us, for her services; and that 
she is now and has for a long time been free.—-I do further swear, 
that I am opposed to slavery, and am, and always have been ready 
to aid, as far as it may be in my power, in any plausible means 
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that may be devised to exterminate that evil from the soil of my 
country. Tuos. E. PaLmer.- 


Sworn to before T. SHEPPARD. 


10th. George Waggoner’s affidavit. 


In Baltimore City Court, at February term, 1830, I was on the 
panel which found William Llofd Garrison guilty of a libel on 
Francis Todd of New England, the libel was gross and malignant. 
—I own one black girl, I never sold a slave, my black girl has one 
child. GrEorGE WAGGONER. 

Sworn to before Natn’t Knicat. 


12th. Thomas Bond’s affidavit. 


I was on the jury in 1830, in Baltimore City Court, chief justice 
Brice presided, William L. Garrison was convicted of a libel against 
Francis Todd of Newburyport.—I never owned a slave. 

Tuos. Bonp. 

Sworn to before Wm. A. ScH=FFER. 


The following letter was written by the honourable chief justice 


of Baltimore City Court. 
Battimore, 20th May, 1834. 


Dr. Str,—I have carefully looked over the papers which you 
put in my hands a few days since, and now return them to you, I 
think they cannot fail to answer the object in view. 

The best proof I can give of the sincerity of my professions of 
being friendly to the emancipation of slaves, is, my own acts; by 
reference to the records of Baltimore County Court, it will be 
found that about twelve or fifteen years since, I manumitted four 
valuable men, and one woman, with three or four children—and as 
counsel and otherwise aided many others in obtaining their free- 
dom.—<As relates to the trial of Garrison for a libel! which was had 
before the City Court, I think it only necessary to state, that Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Garrison’s counsel, preferred submitting the whole 
case, both as to the Jaw as well as the facts—to the decision of the 
jury.—The Court had no other agency in the matter, than to order 
the verdict to be recorded, and pronounce the judgment.—A new 
trial was moved for, on grounds not deemed sufficient, and was 
therefore refused. 


I am, very repectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 
N. Brice. 





The trial of William Lloyd Garrison in Baltimore County Court, 
October term, 1830. Honourable chief justice Archer, presiding. 


The members of the jury on the above trial who found a verdict 
of guilty, were: 

1, Daniel W. Crocker; 2, Samuel D. Walker; 3, Wiiliam H. 
Beatty ; 4, John Franciscus ; 5, George McDowell; 6, George A. 
V. Spreckelsen; 7,Stewart Brown ; 8, George A. Hughes; 9, An- 
drew Crawford; 10, Robert Hewett, removed; 1], James W. Col- 
tins; 12, John Walsh. 
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The following affidavits were made, on oath, before some magis- 
trates, by such of the above named jurors as were living and within 
reach, to show that in making up their verdict, they were uninflu- 


_enced by considerations distinct from the merits of the case then 


before them. 
1. Daniel W. Crocker. 


I, Daniel W. Crocker, late of the City of Baltimore, was fore- 
man of the jury inthe case of Francis Todd vs. W. L. Garrison, 
October term, 1830, and after the most full and satisfactory evidence, 
was of the opinion, in common with the other jurors, (who were 
men of high respectability) that defendant was guilty of a malicious 
and attrocious libel, meriting the exaction of the damages laid by 
the plaintiff, but under the belief that such a verdict ($5000) would, 
from the known poverty of defendant, be tantamount to releasing 
him from payment, gave a verdict of $1000.—IJ was not a slave 
holder.—I am and ever have been opposed to slavery on principle, 
and heartily desire the speedy termination of the institution of 
slavery, but believe the course taken and still pursued by said de- 
fendant, calculated to protract its duration, and endanger the stabil- 
ity of the Union. 


Philadelphia, Feb’y 24, 1834. D. W. Crocker. 
Sworn to before S. Bapcer, Alderman. 


2. Samuel D. Walker. 


{ was on the panel in Baltimore County Court, October term, 
1830, when William L. Garrison was on trial for a libel case, in 
which Francis Todd of Newburyport, Mass., was plaintuff. My 
recollection of the case is, that the jury were generally, if not unan- 
imously, of the opinion that the damages claimed, 5000 dollars, did 
not exceed the injury of character inflicted by said libel, but under- 
standing that Garrison’s means were inadequate, they awarded but 
1000 dollars.—I have owned but one slave, whom I manumitted pre- 
vious to the trial—I never sold a slave.—I am now and always 


was opposed to slavery, and deplore its existence in the United 
States. Sami. D. WALKER. 


Sworn to before Henry Brice. 


3. William H, Beatty. 


I was on the panel in Baltimore County Court, October term, 
1830, when William L. Garrison was tried on a libel case in which 
Francis Todd was plaintiff. 

My recollection is, that the jury was of opinion, that the libel 
was so aggravated a case, that the amount of damages claimed by 
the plaintiff, would have been awarded, but it having been made 
known to the jury, that Garrison was unable to pay, it was thought 
that the majesty of the law would be duly honoured by award- 
ing damages $1000.—I have never purchased or sold any slaves, 
and own but two, by inheritance, a woman and her child.—The 
woman has not rendered me any service, to my recollection, for 
the last seven years, and her entire earnings are enjoyed by herself 
and her child.—I have offered to emancipate her several years ago, 
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provided she woald leave the country and goto Liberia.—She now 
enjoys all the privileges of free persons of colour. My offer to 
emancipate, is a manifestation of my desire that slavery should be 
abolished in this country, provided coloured persons would have @ 
habitation of their own, where they could enjoy all the rights of 


freedom. W. H. Beatry. 
Sworn to before James Brarr. 


4. John Franciscus. 

Personally appeared before me, the subscriber, one of the justices 
of the peace, for the City of Baltimore, John Franciscus, one of the 
jurors in Baltimore County Court, on the trial of the case of Fran- 
cis Todd against William L. Garrison, in October, 1830, who made 
oath, that the jury were unanimous in the verdict rendered to the 
Court—and that the fine imposed on Garrison for the libel, as prov- 
ed, would probably have been greater had he been able to pay it, 
as several jurors were of opinion that heavier damages should be 
awarded, deponent also swears that he possesses but one slave, @ 
family servant, and that he never has sold a slave, and that he is 
not friendly to slavery. Sworn to before Henry Brice. 


2. George McDowell. 

Baltimore City, sst.—Before me, a justice of the peace for the 
city aforesaid, George McDowell, Esq’r, made oath on the Holy 
Evangely of Almighty God, that he was on the jury that tried Wm. 
L. Garrison in Baltimore County Court, October term, 1830, for a 
libel on Francis Todd, and that he was satisfied the damages found 
by the jury were moderate. Furthermore, that he was then, and 
still is the owner of one female slave, whom he would willingly 
manumit, if her feeble health did not forbid it, and that he is opposed 


to slavery. Gro. McDoweLt. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, Jas. B. Larimer. 


6. George A. V. Spreckelsen. 

I was on the jury of Baltimore County Court during the October 
term of 1830, at which time William L. Garrison was found guilty 

“of a libel uttered by him against Francis ‘Todd of Newburyport, 

Massachusetts, the damages were laid by Mr. Todd, at five thousand 
dollars, which was, as well as my memory serves, considered to be 
by no means too heavy for the offences charged against said Garri- 
son,—but in consideration of his want of means, the jury decided 
that a verdict of one thousand dollars damages, would sustain the 
majesty of the law. 

I owned one slave at that time, and have since purchased three 
others to save them from being sold to New Orleans. 

I dislike the principle of slavery, and would give my cheerful co- 
Operation in any suitable means to eradicate this evil from the state. 
—I never have sold a slave or disposed of one in any way. 


Geo. A. V. SPRECKELSEN. 
Sworn to before Natn’t Kniecat. 
7. Stewart Brown. 


State of Maryland, City of Baltimore, ss.—Be it remembered, 
and it is hereby certified, that on the 6th of February, 1834, per- 


ey 
3 
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sonally appeared before me, a justice of the peace, J. Harman Brown, 
son of the late Stewart Brown, Esq’r, of the city of Baltimore, and 
made oath on the Holy Evangely of Almighty God, that he is in- 
formed, and verily believes, that his said father was one of the jurors 
empaneled to try a case of libel in Baltimore County Court, in which 
William Lloyd Garrison was defendant, that he, the said J. Harman 
Brown, knows that his father, the late Stewart Brown, was not a 
slave-holder or the owner of any slave, and that he verily believes, 
that the said Stewart Brown, in his life-time, disapproved the whole 
system of slavery. Sworn to before Jacop WaLsu. 


8. George A. Hughes. 


In the Baltimore County Court, October term, 1830, I was a 
member of the panel that tried William L. Garrison for a libel on 
Francis Todd, the damage was laid at $1000 under the belief that 
Garrison was poor.—lI have owned but one slave, and that one I 
manumitted. I never sold a slave, and lam decidedly opposed to 
slavery. GreorcE A. HuGHEs. 

Sworn to before WiLtt1am WaRFIELD. 


9. Andrew Crawford. 


I was acquainted with the late A. Crawford from his early years ; 


we were boys together in Ireland; I am certain he never owned a 
slave. 


Baltimore, February 4, 1834. 
Sworn and subscribed to before Jas. B. Latimer. 
10. Robert Hewitt. 


The following is an extract of a letter written by Robert Hewitt. 


Washington City, D. C., March 17, 1834. 


Sir :—lI have received your letter of the 12th ultimo, in which 
you state ‘‘that it has been represented, that W. L. Garrison was 
tried by a jury deeply interested in slaves and slavery, and that their » 
verdict was predicated in a partiality for the system of slavery.”— 
So far as this statement applies to me as one of that jury, it is en- 
tirely untrue, as I have never owned a slave for life, and not until 
the past year, have I owned one for a short term of years.” 


11. James W. Collins. 
I was empanelled and acted on the jury that tried a libel case 
between Francis Todd and Wm. L. Garrison, in Baltimore County 


Court, October term, 1830. We found a verdict in favour of the 


plaintiff, Francis Todd ; damages, one thousand dollars.—I was 
not then, nor am I now a slave-holder. 


Balt., Jan. 5, 1834. James W. Cottins. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me, Jas. B. Latimer. 
12. John Walsh. 


I was on the jury in Baltimore County Court, at October term, 
1830, when Wm. L. Garrison was tried for a libel on Francis Todd, 


the jury were generally of opinion that the verdict should be forthe 


Jno. HENDERSON. 
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amount of damages claimed, but from the inability of the defend- 
ant to pay, it was rendered for one thousand dollars.—I have own- 
ed three slaves, one of whom I had manumitted previously to that 
time, and the other two I have manumitted since.—I never sold a 
slave, and am decidedly opposed to slavery. 


Baltimore, February 4, 1834. Joun Wats. 
Sworn to before JoserH SHANE. 


The jurors above named, appear to have been at the time of the 
trial in the County Court, possessors of 10 slaves among them, but 
most of them under such circumstances as go fully to corroborate 
their testimony against slavery. 


The following letter was written by the honourable chief justice 


of Baltimore County Court. 
Baltimore, May 2ist, 1834. 


My Dear Sir.—Among the papers you present to me, I perceive 
it stated that Wm. L. Garrison has complained of his being the 
victim of persecution in Maryland, and charges his prosecution 
and conviction to the prejudices of slave-holding judges and jurors. 
— With regard to any proceedings which may have prevailed against 
him in the City Court, a tribunal exclusively of criminal jurisdiction, 
I know nothing, except what I have heard, and as | have seen from 
the papers which you have presented to me. It would therefore, 
not become me to speak of that proceeding; and you have very 
properly sought information from a more authentic quarter. 

The case, however, of Todd vs. Garrison, was tried before me. 
—It was a civil action for a libel—The cause of the plaintiff was, 
according to my recollection, fully made out by the evidence, and 
I was entirely satisfied with the verdict. 

In the amount of that verdict I had no instrumentality what- 
ever, and I need not say to any one acquainted with the practice of 
the civil tribunals of Maryland, that I gave to the jury not the 
most distant idea of my views of the aggravated character of the 
case.—It is not our practice to charge the juries, nor was any thing 
of the kind done upon that occasion.—I can assure you, sir, that [ 
have at no time of my life entertained prejudices of even the slight- 
est character, against the enemies of slavery; on the contrary, I 
may boast that I number among my best and most cherished friends, 
those who practically and theoretically advocate emancipation, and 
I hope I may be permitted to say to you, that while practising at 
the bar, I have attended to the application of many slaves who 
have claimed manumission, and that upon a single occasion, I ob- 
tained a judgment of the Court for the manumission of, I think, 
more than thirty negroes, without fee or reward.—I refer to the case 
of the negroes of James Phillips, who relied for their freedom 
upon an alleged nuncupative will. 


I have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 
Your ob’t serv’t. 


STEVENSON ARCHER. 
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The following is the deposition of Captain Nicholas Brown, in 
the aforegoing case of Todd vs. Garrison. 


Baltimore, 9 September, 1830. 
Ist. About the middle of the month of September, 1829, I, Nich- 


olas Brown, citizen of Newburyport, state of Massachusetts, came 
on to this city from the state of Massachusetts, to take charge of 
the American ship Francis of Newburyport, and belonging to Mr. 
Francis Todd, merchant of the latter place, the said ship being 
consigned for freight, or otherwise, to his agent, a merchant of this 
city. 

2d. That in the month of October following, Mr. Todd’s agent 
and wyself engaged and obligated ourselves to carry to New Or- 
leans, on board the Francis, from seventy-five to one hundred black 
people, for account and risk of Mr. Wm. Milligan, a very respect- 
able planter on the banks of the Mississippi. 

3d. That we made the above engagements without consulting 
the owner of the ship, neither could he have known if his ship 
was to carry slaves or not, till about ready for sea. That his agent 
and myself were the only legal agents at this place for the Francis ; 
and of course her owner, Mr. F. Todd, was bound to fulfil the 
contract made by us, his agents; notwithstanding any objection 
that he might have to his ship carrying slaves. 

4th. That I sailed from the port of Baltimore with said ship 
about the 20th of October, having no slaves on board, and proceed- 
ed down the bay as far as Calvert County, where I received on 
board, agreeably to contract, eighty-eight black passengers; that 
they were all brought up together in families, on two estates, say 
parents, sons, daughters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, &c.,—and 
that they were all perfectly willing to come on board and join the 
ship, nor was any force required to compel them, having a perfect 
understanding with their new master, Mr. Miiligan, who was pres- 
ent at the time, that they were not to be sold again at New Orleans, 
but that they were all intended for one estate. 

That Mr. Todd’s agent and myself provided for them on board 
the ship previous to her leaving Baltimore, even the best of pro- 
visions to feed them on their passage, in addition to which, by re- 
quest of Mr. Milligan, the agent put on board, expressly for their 
use, coffee, tea, sugar, molasses, whiskey, &c. &c., with every 
kind of convenience for using the same, and clothing of every 
description, to make them comfortable, which was dealt out to 
them day after day on the passage at my discretion.—That they all 
expressed much satisfaction of their treatment while on board the 
ship ; that they had the perfect liberty of her, and that they all con- 
ducted themselves very well indeed, and needed not chains or 
other confinement, neither was any one chained or otherways con- 
fined; they often told me while on the passage, that they had much 
reason to rejoice that they were all on board together, that they for 
some time past had been aware that their former masters were 
deeply in debt, and they were attached and would be sold to satisfy 
the demands of those who had out executions—and that their 
greatest fears had been, that they should be separated, but now 
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they had the promise of Mr. Milligan, their new master, that they 
should all live together, and they were happy. 

Sth. That after I took them on board, I returned up the bay as 
far as Annapolis, where they were all examined by an officer of 


the customs, and regularly cleared out from that port for New 
Orleans. 


6th. That about the middle of November, I landed them all in 
good health and spirits on the very plantation for which they were 


intended, and belonging to their owner, seventeen miles below the 
city of New Orleans. 


7th. That I visited the plantation some time after, and they all 
appeared contented with their new servitude, and gave me many 
thanks for the kind treatment which they received on board my 
ship. 

Sth. That their quarters on board the ship were very large and 
not narrow, that all of them had good comfortable sleeping places 
or berths, and well provided with blankets, &c., and that the ship’s 
hatches were never closed on them for any other purpose than to 
protect them from rough and wet weather, and make them com- 
fortable. 

And finally, from the very high opinion I have of the honor and 
integrity of Mr. W. Milligan, their new master and owner, togeth- 
er with other circumstances attending the whole business, I, with 
the truest consideration do consider this my act, in carrying these 
people away as one of the best of my life ;—at least I have the 
satisfaction to know from the mouths of these people, that their 
hearts were not destitute of true gratitude towards me when I last 
saw them. 

Let it be remembered that I was not the cause of their bondage, 
but have relieved their distresses in some degree, by carrying them 
to a climate much more congenial to their nature, and a firm be- 
lef that they are now much better provided for, than they were 
when I first saw them; I therefore feel that it is a charitable act, 
after the order, as well as the duty of man or a mason. 


Nicnotas Brown. 


Mr. Francis Tedd and myself were brought up together at New- 
buryport, from childhood, and I have known both him and his 
business up to this time.—TI never knew him to carry slaves in any 
of his vessels, and I verily and conscientiously believe he never 
had a slave or slaves carried in any vessel of his to any part of the 
world, except in the solitary instance of the ship Francis as afore- 
said, and | know he never owned a slave in his life. 


Nicuotas Brown. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Slaves held by the Grand Jury, 4 
” oe ce City Court Jury, 3 

a a ae 10 
Total, 17 


Total number of jurymen, 44 
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Un1TeEp States or AMERICA, 
StTaTe oF MaR¥LAND, 


I, James B. Latimer, Notary Public, by letters patent under 
the great seal of the State of Maryland, commissioned and duly 
qualified, residing in the city of Baltimore in the state aforesaid, 
do hereby certify, attest and make known, that I have carefully 
compared the record of proceedings of Baltimore City Court, 
which is hereto annexed, with the certified copy of said proceed- 
ings, and found the same to be a true copy thereof; and I further 
certify that I have carefully compared the certificates and affida- 
vits of the following named persons with the original certificates 
and affidavits produced before me, and found the same to be true 
copies. 

Henry Dukehart’s, Samuel Wilson’s, Townsend Scott’s, Joseph 
T. Ford’s, Richard Bradshaw’s, Samuel Jarrett’s, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Magauran’s, William S. Parker's, Thomas E. Palmer’s, George 
Waggoner’s, Thomas Bond’s, Daniel W. Crocker’s, Samuel D. 
Walker's, William H. Beatty’s, John Franciscus’s, George Mc- 
Dowell’s, George A. V. Spreckelsen’s, J. Harman Brown’s, George 
A. Hughes’s, John Henderson’s, James W. Collins’s, John Walsh's. 
And [ also further certify, that 1 compared the extract of a letter 
which is hereto annexed, from Robert Hewitt, with the original of 
which it purports to be a copy, and found the sameto be a true 
copy—and that the copies of letters from the honourable Nichelas 
Brice, chief justice of Baltimore City Court, and the honourable 
Stevenson Archer, chief justice of Baltimore County Court, are 
true copies of the original letters produced before me. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, the said Notary, have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my seal notarial, on this sixteenth day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 

; SEAL’'S | Jas. B. Latimer, 


Notary Public. 


to wit. 
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The editors of this Magazine deem it proper to say, that the 
foregoing article is contributed by one of the oldest, and most res- 
pectable citizens of Baltimore; one who has been long known in 
this city, for his benevolence, integrity and sagacity ; and who has 
bestowed more time, Jabour and money, in aiding every really wise 
and benevolent scheme for improving the condition and bettering 
the prospects of the coloured race in Maryland, than any man in 
it. But why should we conceal his name? And who is there in 
this community, but himself—that would not honor any good deed 
but the more. because Mosrs SHrepparp did it? 

We have known fora number of years, of the existence of these 
terrible documents. Indeed nothing, but the personal forbearance 
of the senior editor of this Magazine, at whose disposal they have 
been several times put, prevented him from making them public, 
long ago. But it appears to us, that the time of forbearance, to 
the desperate, unscrupulous and abandoned wretch who 1s se 
thoroughly exposed by them,—is past; and that it is a duty we 

9 
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owe to society, to strip him of the last pretext of having suffered 
for truth’s sake, or of having been persecuted by slave-holders ; 
and to present him in his true, real and original complexion before 
mankind. A more thorough and absolute work can hardly be con- 
ceived—than these documents exhibit. 





[Continued from page 37.] 


MOLINISM 
No. Il. 


II. The palliatives and correctives of Molinism resoried to by the 
Jesuits in their disputes with theologians. 


Tue Society of the Jesuits endeavored to establish Molinism as 
before described, and suchas the common mind conceived it to be ; 
but when treating the subject as theologians, they joined to it pal- 
liatives, and often even correctives, which somewhat diminished its 
progress. In their systems of theology they affect to speak of the 
errors of Pelagius with as unqualified denunciation, as if their own 
system were at bottom identical with that of Augustine or Thomas. 
To attain the disguise at which they aim, they make great use of 
what they call the state of pure nature and of the scientia media. 
‘Thése doctrines or branches of their system are fruitful sources of 
a sort of Janguage quite unintelligible to the common mind, and 
they form a refuge to which the Jesuits always retreat when closely 
pressed by their opponents. itis not easy to comprehend what 
they understand by the state of pure nature, and the scientia media. 

It is impossible, however, to acquire exact notions of the sen- 
timents of the Jesuits upon the doctrines of predestination and 
grace, without knowmg something of this part of their system. 
According to the views of the primitive church, and of Protestant 
theologians, the soul of man is something simple in its nature, 
having its relations to one end. Its desires are after eternal happi- 
ness, which consists in the vision and enjoyment of God; a con- 
sequence of this view is, that there ts but one complete order of 
duties, which also have respect to this end. And so of the rest. 
But according to the system under consideration, man is, so to 
speak, double—and there are two sorts of ends—two sorts of re- 
wards—two sorts of duties; virtues are double—sins are of two 
sorts—punishments of two sorts—aids or succours are of two sorts 
—all forming two complete orders, each different in its kind, and 
each essentially independent of the other. The one is called the 
natural order, and the other the supernatural order. The end of the 
supernatural order is to see God face to face. The end of the nat- 
ural order is natural felicity, which a man may enjoy eternally. 
Corresponding with these ends, there are, they say, natural duties 
and supernatural duties—natural virtues and supernatural virtues; 
sins which belong to the natural order, and sins which belong to 
the supernatural order. There is,.for example, a natural temper- 
ance and a supernatural temperance—a natural prudence and a 
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supernatural prudence, and so of the other virtues. They go so 
far even as to establish a faith, hope and love of God which is nat- 
ural, and a faith, hope and love which is supernatural. Such dis- 
tinctions are very common in the books of the Jesuit theologians. 
But a question has been raised whether the state of pure nature 
is possible ; that is to say, whether the natural state can be separat- 
ed from the supernatural. Can it be, that God has created or 
should create any man in the natural state only? That is, without 
any reference to a supernatural end? If so, then in order to be 
blameless, such a man would have need only of the natural virtues 
and he would be bound to fulfil only the duties of the natural order. 
The Jesuits maintain that all this is possible. ‘They maintain that 
we are at the same time in the two orders—that we have relation 
to the natural order, because in fact the natural state of man is, to 
be in that order; and we are also in the supernatural order because 
it pleased God in creating Adam to raise him to that order, and 
because it pleased the Lord Jesus Christ to re-establish us in that 
order, notwithstanding the sin of Adam. So we have two ends to 
which we can and ought to tend, and two sorts of duties to fulfil. 
Of this last point, the Jesuits make great use, in their system of 
morals. Also it follows from this two-fold condition, or condition 
with a double aspect, that we may sin in two manners,—that God 
gives us aid or help of two sorts, to wil, natural aid or help, to en- 
able us to fulfil naturally our cuties, and supernatural aid or help 
to which especially they give the name of grace, which aids us to 
accomplish supernaturally our duties. 

The fathers (as they are called) knew nothing of the system, 
{see iv. column of the Hexaples, vil. part, sect. v. §. 1.), nor did 
the Jesuits invent it, but the Scolastics; and the object of the inven- 
tion was to elude the decisions of the ancient church by which 
they professed to be bound. The fathers, and especially Augustine 
and his disciples taught expressly, that a man cannot fulfil the com- 


mandments of God, uor even do any good thing without grace, and 


that God is not under obligation to give grace to any man. If we 
believe this, we must also believe that man depends upon God to 
prevent him from sinning. So far as he lives without sinning, he 
owes it to God’s preventing grace ; but this grace is not due to him, 


and God may at his sovereign pleasure,-either grant or withold it. 
Such a view of Divine truth tends to produce humility in man, and 


to constrain him to seek God’s assistance. Nothing can be more 
directly opposed to Pelagtanism than this doctrine. There were 
two methods of getting rid of it—one was to oppose openly the 
belief of the church and the authority of its early pastors: the oth- 


er was, adroitly to elude and pervert their decisions or doctrinal 
opinions. This last course was adopted by the Pelagian Scolastics. 


The fathers had taught, for example, that a man cannot, without 


the grace of God, keep the commandments. Upon this proposi- 


tion they engrafted a distinction. Thus the Scolastics distinguish- 
ed two sorts of precepts, and two sorts of duties, viz., natural pre- 


cepts and duties, and supernatural precepts and duties, Although 


the fathers never make any such distinction, still it was used as a 


key to explain their expressions, and to pervert the sense of them. 
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Thus when they say that a man cannot, without the grace of God, 
keep his commandments, the Scolastic interpreters tell us that the 
sentiment is perfectly true if understood of precepts of the super- 
natural order, but false if understood of precepts of the natural 
order. A man cannot love God without grace. This is true, say 
they, when affirmed of supernatural love, but false if affirmed of a 
natural love. Thus the fathers who intended to teach that man 
could not be any thing but a sinner without grace, are by force of 
this distinction, made to teach nothing more than this, viz., that a 
man cannot without grace, fulfil his duties in a certain sublime 
manner, though he can fulfil them in a way which is natural to 
him. 

The effect of this distinction was to revive Pelagianism. The 
decision of the church on that dispute is, by this system, frittered 
away. Grace, according to Augustine, is not a debt due to the 
sinner, but this doctrine, when subjected to this distinction, means no 
more than that God is not obliged to give supernatural graces, but 
then he could not impose upon man supernatural duties, which in 
effect, is the same as the Pelagian maxim, that God owes or is un- 
der obligation to give grace proportionate to the duties which he 
imposes ; in other words, that God is obliged to put man im such a 
condition that he shall always hold his own lot or destiny in his 
own hands, so that in the last resort, man shall depend solely on 
himself. God always gives, according to the Pelagians, natural 
succour to men, and it depends on them alone, to make a good use 
of it. If God imposes supernatural duties, then he will give super- 
natural succour to perform them. He may indeed, say they, with- 
hold supernatural succour from men, and in that respect when it is 
given, it is said to be gratuitous, but then in withholding superna- 
tural succour, he at the same time forbears to impose supernatural 
duties, thereby leaving men subject only to natural duties, for the 
performance of which they always have the necessary succour. 

The fault of this system does not consist in the mere use of the 
terms natural and supernatural, but m making two complete orders 
of duties, virtues, graces, &c. &c., so distinguished from each 
other, that the one does not enter into or make a part of the other. 
—A distinction which, when carried out, establishes two eternal 
states, eternally separated, to which the duties of one order con- 
duct those who fulfil them—while those who fulfil the other order 
of duties are destined to, and ultimately arrive at the other place; 
and each remain fixed eternally in the place to which they tend. 

One error of this system consists m denying that men need the 
grace of God, (i. e., supernatural aid,) to fulfil acceptably to him, 
that class of duties which these theologians denominate natural ; 
whereas the truth is, that supernatural grace is absolutely necessary 
to heal the nature of man, corrupted as it is wholly by sin. Man’s 
nature is fallen from its original integrity. The mere privation or 
absence of grace leaves it in a state of deformity. The grace of 
God alone, can restore the beauty of holiness and purity to the 
soul. It would be much more correct to understand the word 
natural, to signify that with which man is born, and by supernatural, 
those graces which make men fulfil their duties, which heal or which 
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begin the work of healing their corrupted nature. But such a 
sense of these terms is inconsistent with the theory of the two 
states of man subsisting distinctly at the same time. Some the- 
ologians in the Roman Catholic church, have adopted this dis- 
tinction of two orders of duties, and two sorts of ends, but they 
differ from those already referred to in this, to wit: they maintain 
that God is sovereign, and acts as such in respect to each of these 
orders or classes—that he causes good to be done when he pleases 
and by whom he pleases. But the distinction on this view, is not 
only useless, but it creates embarrassment. JBesides, it has often 
led the way to dangerous opinions, upon the subject of Christian 
morals. The opinion, that there is an order of duties mere/y or 
purely natural, tends to the opinion, that a man is not bound to 
refer all his actions to God, according to the maxim of Paul, 
‘‘ whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.’”’ Such an opinion acted upon, is a breach of the great 
law of supreme love to God. A man resolved to act always in 
obedience to this law of love, has no need of this system: indeed 
it is an absurdity thus to divide a man into two parts, and nothing 
but the interests of a system, essentially at variance with the truth, 
can lead any one to adoptit. This system serves the Jesuits, 
chiefly in two branches of their system, viz., that of morals and the 
doctrine of grace. In respect to the former, it serves to limit very 
much the precept which requires men to loveGod. There are, they 
say, a great many occasions upon which a man is not bound to 
propose to himself any other end, except that of the natural order. 
Among these occasions they find it convenient to enumerate every 
thing pleasurable, not excepting even sensual pleasure ; because in 
the pursuit of pleasure, men follow what in this system is termed, 
their natural destination ; and it is sufficient, according to their 
view, for men at certain times to elevate themselves to their super- 
natural end, to which also they are destined. This system enables 
them also to treat as innocent, the most corrupt propensities of 
men. Their casuists have even defended all the emotions and de- 
sires of concupiscence. ‘The Jesuits, by force of this system, elude 
the most formal texts of Scripture. Grace is necessary to do good, 
they admit, but that is true only, say they, of the supernatural order. 
God is under no obligation to give grace—he may withhold it ; but 
they hold that this doctrine is admissible only when God does not 
require duties of the supernatural order. Of course a man can 
without grace make himself blameless,—he may even do things 
truly praiseworthy, but those things belong to the natural order. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE WORKS OF W. CHILLINGWORTH, A. M., 


Containing his book entitled, The Religion of Protestants a safe 
way to Salvation, together with his Sermons, Letters, Discourses, 
Controversies, §c. &c.—First American, from the twelfth English 
edition, complete in one volume. With Life, by Birch.—Puita- 
DELPHIA: published by Herman Hooker, for Rovert Davies. 
MDCCCXL., pp. 764—royal Svo. 


We are indebted for a copy of this beautiful edition of the works 
of this great logician and champion of the freedom of human 
thought, to our friend Mr. Davies; who has not now for the first 
time, laid the Christian public under great obligations, by bringing 
back to their notice and within their reach, the literary treasures of 
past generations. 

The readers of this periodical will remember, that one of our lit- 
erary friends, several years ago contributed two or three articles to 
our pages, on the writings of Chillingworth. We shall be happy 
if those articles shall have awakened an interest in the public mind 
and excited a curiosity to see and examine a work, which has been 
so much praised—especially by that class of Protestants which 
adopts the prelatical form of church government. 

The writings of Chillingworth appear to us, to possess a merit of 
a peculiar kind—which though not, in our judgment, of the highest 
order, is always available in our controversy with Rome, and is 
rather more so than common at the present moment. Chilling- 
worth conducted his controversy with Romanism on the outworks, 
not in the heart of the citadel; and that too, not so much asa 
matter of learning, asa ‘trick at fence,’ in acute argumentation. 
This is not a work, in our opinion, to interest the conscience, or 
to be available to a mind, tossed by the deeper intricacies of the 
controversy. It is not a work to make Christians. Comparing it 
with the works of other champions of Protestantism, it is as remote 
as possible from the manner and matter of Luther, Calvin, and the 
great original reformers; who waged the battle with Rome, on the 
basis of the soul’s eternal interests, directly staked. Neither is it 
like the direct, irresistible argumentation of Usher or Tillotson. 
It has nothing approaching the glorious force and majesty of John 
Milton. Nor yet has it the strong sense of Jurieu or Mornay or 
Rivet. Nor the immense learning of Daille, Selden, Llliricus, or 
Salmasius. It is more like the manner of Bayle; though more 
formal, and less vivid and learned. By the way, we venture to say 
that the ‘Critique Generale de ? Histoire du Calvinism de Maim- 
bourg’’—is by far the most irresistible assault ever made on Papism, 
in the way of minute learning, intense vivacity, and irresistible 
pungency. It makes 3954 folio pages, and will be found in the 
‘Oeuvers Diverses de Pierre Bayle, tom. ii., edition printed at 
Hague, MDCCXXV. 

Chillingworth is pre-eminently a /ogician; and this volume is a 
complete demolition of the pretensions of Rome, by showing that 
they are, one and all, utterly illogical. Other men have more learn- 
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edly disproved the assertions on which Rome rests her claims; others 
again have more directly met and overwhelmed her in argument ; 
and still others have more convincingly shown the errors, delusions, 
corruptions and dangers of Rome. But Chillingworth has foiled 
her; he has shown that logic is utterly her enemy throughout; and 
that even with a very moderate share of learning, any acute man is 
an over-match for the best furnished defender of the papacy. This 
is a creat matter; and we incline to think that few books could be 
read by a certain class of persons, (educated, thoughtful, somewhat 
indifferent, perhaps a good deal unsettled) than this very book. It 
is a book written against Rome, on her own selected and favourite 
grounds of discussion; and, it is hardly going too far to say, the 
reader of it will find nearly every argument used by educated Pa- 
pists to advance or to defend their religion, or to confound or con- 
vince uninstructed Protestants, fully stated and utterly demolished. 
We have heard whole orations of fustian and assertion, in reply to 
which we could have read out of Chillingworth the arguments used, 
stated in a much clearer and stronger way against us, and then 
hashed up into mince-meat. We earnestly recommend this book 
to ‘t,(dagger) Joun, Bisnop, &c.,’ that he may at least learn to 
state his own case in the best manner—clearly, neatly—and with 
less of rigmarole and balderdash. 

There is one reflection which we ought not to omit; and it is 
calculated at once to humble human pride, and to show clearly 
that the great interests of mankind and of the soul, are not pro- 
moted in the best manner, nor in the highest degree, by this out- 
post mode of warfare with Rome. Chillingworth, with all his 
acuteness, seems never to have arrived at the root at that matter 
which he defended with such exquisite tact; and with all his logic, 
could not fix his own convictions, clearly and steadfastly. He 
was first a Protestant, then a Papist and perhaps a Jesuit, then a 
Protestant again, and then again subject to suspicion as to what 
he really was: and it must be owned, thatthe reasons and grounds 
assigned by himself, for all his changes, are hardly such as to com- 
mand the respect of a serious man. As a Protestant he was also 
variable in his opinions and course, and by no means fixed in his 
views of fundamental truth; now refusing subscription to the arti- 
cles of the church of England, and then receiving promotion and 
subscribing ; now apparently almost an Arian, and then again pro- 
fesssing to be orthodox. Notwithstanding his defence of Protest- 
ant freedom against Rome; he was in religion the follower of the 
bloody bigot Laud, and in politigs the adherent of that unhappy 
tyrant Charles I. Francis Cheynell, Fellow of Merton College, 
printed in 1644, a book called ‘Chillingworthi Novissima,’? which 
shows plainly enough, that many of his cotemporaries, who were 
stauncher Protestants, and better friends of freedom, and more de- 
cided Christians than himself—had small confidence in him. 

For us, the thing we need is his logic ;_and let his life and opin- 
ions have been as they may—here is a monument to his name, 
which must forever place it by the side of the greatest and most 
acute masters in that nice and recondite art.—It is pleasing to 
reflect, that its influence is for the truth. 
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The publication of a work of this magnitude, and especially the 
rapid circulation which*we are glad to learn it is likely to enjoy— 
afford very clear proofs of the great and growing interest which 
the papal controversy is exciting in the public mind. The pioneers 
in this work have had many difficulties to encounter; but they 
have done valiantly; God has owned them; and they seem to 
have made great and effectual progress. The almost immediate 
circulation of a thousand copies of Chillingworth, is clear evidence 
of a deep curiosity and interest on the subject. Who can conjec- 
ture, what increase those volumes will give to the feelings which 
demanded their publication, and greedily devoured their contents ? 
We shall see great things; and that speedily. 





[Continued from page 45. ] 
THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, 


By the Rev. Wm. Marshall.— Abridged. 
No. VIII. 


Assertion VIII.—Tvrue holiness of heart and life hath its due order 
where God hath placed tt—that is, after union with Christ, justifi- 
cation and the gift of the Holy Ghost. It is not, therefore, to be 
expected, but in that ordgr,—and in that order it is earnestly to be 
sought as a very necessary part of our salvation. 


. 


Hotness consists not in the grace or act of faith, which though 
it be a saving gift of Christ, is a means precedent to the reception 
of Christ and his salvation, as well as a part of that salvation, but 
holiness consists in conformity to the moral law, to which we are 
naturally bound to render obedience, even if there had been no 
gospel, or any such duty as faith. 

In this assertion, three things are contained, which are very 
necessary to guide us to the attainment of this great cid, and there- 
fore worthy of our attention. 

ist. It is matter of high concern to be acquainted with the due 
place and order, wherein God hath settled the practice of huliness 
in the plan of salvation, and a great point of Christian wisdom to 
seek it only in that order. The benefits of the covenant of grace 
have an orderly dependence on one another, as links of the same 
golden chain, though several of them and a title to them all, are 
given to us at the same time. Enough has been said already, to 
show in what order God brings us to the obedience of the moral 
law. He maketh us first to be in Christ by faith, as branches of 
the vine, that we may bring forth much fruit; John xv. 4,5. He 
first purgeth our consciences from dead works by justification that 
we may serve the living God; Heb. x. 14. He maketh us first to 
live in the Spirit and then to walk in the Spirit; Gal. v. 26. This 
is directly contrary to the method of the law, but the gospel is de- 
signed to enable us to obey the law. 

2d. We are to look upon holiness as a very necessary part of that 
salvation, which is received by faith in Christ. Some are so drench- 
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ed in a covenant of works that they accuse us of making works 
needless to salvation, because we do not consider them as condi- 
tions necessary to procure, or preparations necessary to receive 
Christ. Others think because salvation is by faith, that obedience 
is not at all necessary to salvation, and we are only bound in grati- 
tude to obey. And some are so given up to delusion, that they 
account it a blessing purchased by Christ, to be able to make no 
conscience of habitually breaking the law. One cause of these 
contrary errors is that many imagine nothing else to be meant by 
salvation but deliverence from hell, and enjoyment of heaven by 
happiness. Hence they conclude that if good works are a means 
precedent to our being glorified, they must also be to our whole 
salvation, and that if they be not a means precedent to our being 
saved, they cannot be indispensible to our being glorified. But 
though salvation be often taken in the scripture by way of eminence 
for its perfection in heavenly glory, yet according to its full and 
proper signification, we understand it to be all that freedom from 
our nalural, corrupt state and all those holy enjoyments we receive from 
Christ, either in this world by faith, or in the world to come; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 29; Titus iii. 5. Christ was called Jesus, that is, Saviour, 
because he saved his people from their sins; Matt. i.21. Can we 
rationally doubt, seeing we were by nature dead in sins, whether it 
be any proper part of our salvation to be quickened, to live to God, 
to be renewed in holiness and righteousness after the image of 
God, and to be freed from vile dishonorable slavery to Satan and our 
own lusts,—to walk by the Spirit, and bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit ?—And what is this but holiness in heart and life? Wecon- 
clude, then, that holiness is necessary to salvation, not only as a 
means to the end, but by a nobler kind of necessity, as part of the 
end itself. Though we are not saved by good works as procuring 
causes, we are saved to good works as fruits and effects of saving 
grace, ‘‘ which God hath prepared that we should walk in them ;” 
Eph. ii. 10. It is indeed cone part of our salvation to be freed from 
the bondage of the covenant of works, but the end of this is not 
that we may have liberty to sin, (for that is the worst slavery,) but 
that we may fulfil the royal law of liberty; Gal. v. 13; Rom. vn. 6. 
Holiness is such a part of our salvation as is necessary to make us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, for with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord; Heb. xn. 14. 

3d. Holiness of heart and life is to be sought for, earnestly by 
faith, as a very necessary part of salvation. Many under the gos- 
pel, harden their hearts in sin, by trusting on Christ for forgiveness 
of sin and deliverance from everlasting torments, while they have 
no desire to be freed from the service of sin. The way to oppose 
this pernicious error, is to show that none do or can truly trust on 
Christ for salvation, who do not trust on him for holiness; neither 
do they desire salvation, if they do not desire to be made holy and 
righteous. If ever God give you salvation, holiness will be one 
part of it,—if Christ wash you not from the filth of sin, you have 
no partin him; John xiii. 8. True gospel faith maketh us come 
to Christ with a thirsty appetite, that we may drink of living water, 
even of the sanctifying Spirit; John vii. 37, 38, and to cry out 
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earnestly to him to save us, not only from hell but from sin.—Teach 
us to do thy will, thy Spirit is good; Ps. cxliii. 10. Turn thou 
me and I shall be turned; Jer. xxxi. 18. Create in me a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit within me; Ps. li. 10. This is the 
way whereby the doctrine of salvation doth necessitate us to holi- 
ness of life, by constraining us to seek for it by faith in Christ, as 


a substantial part of that salvation, which is freely given us by 
Christ. 


Assertion IX.—It is only by the comforts of the gospel, revealing 
a just God and a Saviour, that God works in us to will and do. 


Many suppose that the only effectual way to secure obedience 
to the law of God, is to ground all our comforts on the performance 
of it, and that the contrary doctrine strengthens the hands of the 
wicked, by prophesying peace to them when there is no peace. 
Therefore they will advise men not to be solicitous and hasty about 
getting comfort, but that they should rather exercise themselves to 
the performance of duty, and they tell them that so doing, their 
condition will be safe and happy at last, though they never enjoy 
any comfort of salvation as iong as they live. 

We must, however, first receive the comforts of the gospel, in 
order that we may be able sincerely to obey the Jaw. God comfort- 
eth his people on every side; Ps. Ixxi. 21, both before and after 
the performance of duty, but the greatest consolations are after 
duty. Ido not speak of any peace in a natural, sinful state, but 
the comforts spoken of, can only be received by rejecting those 
false confidences by which men harden themselves in sin, and not 
without that effectual working of the Spirit, whereby we are renew- 
ed to holiness. These comforts are given in and with the new 
holy nature, which immediately produces holy practice,—and they 
are no other than comforts of those spiritual benefits by which our 
new state and nature is produced, and of which it is constituted 
and made up, as the comforts of redemption, justification, adoption, 
the gift of the Spirit, and the like. Neither do I intend any trans- 
port or ravishment of joy and delight, but only such manner of comfort 
as naturally strengthens us in some measure against the oppression of 
fear, grief, and despair, which we are liable to be Jed into, by reason 
of our natural sinfulness and misery. Having thus explained the 
assertion, I hope to prove it by the following arguments: 

I, Can the glad tidings of the gospel of peace be believed and 
Christ and his Spirit actually received into the heart without ary 
relief to the soul? Can the salvation of Christ be comfortless, or 
the bread and water of life without any sweet relish, to those that 
feed on him with hungry and thirsty appetites? God will not give 
such benefits as these to those who do not_esteem them above the 
world, and certainly to such the very receiving of them will be 
comfortable, unless they receive them blindfold, and this they can- 
uot do, because the very giving them opens the eyes and turns from 
darkness to light, so that he doth see the things that concern his 


peace, and reap some strengthening and encouraging comfort there- 
by, to the practice of holiness. 
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2. Peace, joy, and hope are recommended to us in the scripture 
as the springs of other holy duties, and fear and oppressing grief 
are forbidden as hindrances to true religion. ‘The peace of God 
shall keep your hearts and minds by Christ Jesus;” Phil. iv. 7. Be 
not sorry, for the joy of the Lord is your strength: Neh. viii. 10. 
Every man that hath this hope in him, purifieth himself as he is 
pure; 1 John iii. 3. Fear hath torment,—he that feareth is not 
made perfect in love; 1 John iv. 18. This is the reason why Paul 
doubles the exhortation to rejoice in the Lord alway, as a duty of 
exceeding weight and necesssity; Phil. iv. 4. What are such 
duties but comfort itself? Can we think that those duties are 
necessary to our continuance in holy practice, and yet not to the 
beginning of it, where the work is most difficult, and encouragement 
most needful? If we would make haste and delay not to keep 
por sot commandments, we must get first a comfortable frame of 
mind. 

3. The usual method of gospel doctrine as it is delivered to us 

in the holy Scripture, is first to comfort our hearts and thereby to 
establish us in every good word and work; 2 Thess. ii. 17. In 
the epistles, the churches are first acquainted with the rich grace 
of God toward them in Christ, and then they are exhorted to a holy 
conversation answerable to their privileges,—and so in many par- 
ticular exhortations to duty, the benefits of the grace of God in 
Christ are first made use of as arguments and motives to stir up the 
saints to holy practice. Rom. vi. 11, 14,—viii. 9, 12,—1 Cor. vi. 15, 
16,—2 Cor. v. 21,—2 Cor. vi. 8, with vii. 1,—Eph. iv. 32, and v. I, 
2, 8,—Col. iii. 1, 4,—Heb. xiii. 5. Search the Scriptures and you 
may see with delight that this is the vein running through the gos- 
pel exhortations of the New Testament, and the prophetical exhort- 
ations of the Old. And if it were needful to write thus to saints 
who had practised holiness, that they might continue therein, how 
much more so for beginners ? 
, 4. The nature of the duties of the law requires a comfort- 
able state of soul in order to perform them, Can we love God and 
delight in him above all, while we apprehend that there is no love 
and mercy in him toward us? What melody will the heart make 
in praise, if all the perfections for which we praise him will aggra- 
vate Our misery and not make us happy? What a heartless work 
it will be to pray to him and to offer ourselves to him, if we cannot 
hope he will accept of us? Is it possible to free ourselves from 
disquieting cares, by casting them on him, if we do not know that 
he careth for ns? Can we be patient in affliction and cheerful 
under persecution, except we have peace with God and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God; Rom. v. 1—3. What reason can per- 
suade us to submit to death according to our duty,—if we have no 
eomfort to relieve us against the horrible fear of hell ? 

5. It is necessary that those who are convinced of the vanity of 
their former false confidences, and of their exposure to God’s wrath, 
should have a supply of gospel comfort to encourage them to turn 
from sin to holiness. A fainting, famished person must first have 
food or a reviving cordial before he can work. 
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6. Both Scripture and experience show that this is the method 
whereby God brings his people from sin to holiness. ‘Though they 
are brought under terrors for a while, that sin may be the more im- 
bittered, and salvation rendered more precious and acceptable, they 
are delivered from their terrors by the comforts of God’s salvation, 
that they may be fitted for holiness. Generally, a holy life begins 
with comfort, and is maintained by it. Hos. xi. 4; Ps, xxvi. 3— 
exix. 166; Acts ii. 41; 1 Thess. i. 4d—6; Acts xiii. 48; 2 Cor. v. 
14,5. I dare appeal to the experience of any that obey God out 
of a hearty love,—were they brought to give up themselves to serve 
God, without comfortable apprehensions of the love of God towards 
them? ‘There are no such prodigies in the new birth. 





POLITICS. 


Or all subjects of human contemplation, religion is undoubtedly 
the most important; and next to it is politics. Not that miserable 
passion for office, nor those vile attempts to gain it, nor that execra- 
ble method of using it, which constitute the sum of what too many 
understand by politics. But that true and enlarged knowledge of 
the rights, duties, and wants of man in a social state; that deep 
and intelligent devotion to the principles and methods by which his 
social happiness and glory may be in the highest degree advanced. 

As every human being has a direct and an eternal interest in fully 
understanding and cordially embracing the doctrines, the precepts, 
and the consolations of true religion; seeing that every one, is an 
immortal subject of the government of God; so on principles ex- 
actly analogous, every individual] belonging to a particular common- 
wealth, has the highest and the most enduring of all temporal inter- 
ests in the perfection of its government, the purity of its laws, the 
fidelity of its functionaries and the consequent general freedom, 
peace, prosperity, and security of the community. 

In our happy and free country, these high considerations, which 
attach to man universally considered as the subject of political re- 
lations, and still more forcibly when viewed as the member of a 
particular society—are most of all clear and important; for here, 
the rights and duties of citizenship are made as extensive by our 
civil ordinances, as by the law of nature itself—and so the prosper- 
ity of the state becomes a personal care of every individual man. 

It is the glorious distinction of an American citizen to be obliged 
by a perfect obligation commanded by the law, and enforced by 
morality; to perform, for the good of his country, those high, prac- 
tical duties, which in all other lands, are to the bulk of mankind 
prohibited by the power of the state, or allowed merely as subjects 
of philosophical enquiry. Our laws are all written laws, made and 
administered by our own representatives. We have no rulers ; if 
we refuse to choose public servants, there is an end of the govern- 
ment; and if we choose those who are corrupt or incompetent, 
there is an end of public felicity. The ballot box is the ultimate 
analysis of all public force, with us. Every voter who appears at it, 
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exercises his portion of that authority from which the practical 
Operations of society all proceed; and as he does this, wisely or 
illy, purely or corruptly, he is responsible to his country, to his 
conscience, and to God, for all the issues of his high act of sove- 
reignty. 

It becomes us all, then, to remember who and what we are; to 
act as they should, who perform the most peculiar and august of 
all public functions, in the face of an enslaved world; and to per- 
form that function as those should who have in fact but a single 
end, by how many ways soever we may seek it; the glory, namely, 
the happiness and the prosperity of our beloved country. 

The great and general political excitements which ordinarily 
pervade society, are not to be wondered at, and but for the bitter- 
ness which mingles with them, are hardiy to be regretted. For 
they are amongst the surest evidences of the deep interest which 
the people take in public affairs, and therefore amongst the clearest 
proofs of the safety of our institutions, as well as amongst the 
strongest guarantees of our permanent prosperity. That they are 
indeed altogether to be expected under great and agitating circum- 
stances, more especially when extraordinary means are used to give 
force and emphasis to those circumstances; must be obvious to 
every reflecting mind. 

It is those means, that especially need to be jealously watched. 
Great parties seeking power, and others striving to retain it; the 
most eloquent men of the age, on one side and the other, constant- 
ly stirring up the hearts of the people, in their great assemblies ; 
ardent and diligent political writers on both sides, filling the public 
mind with every argument and proof favourable to their cause ; 
the widely diffused and too often unscrupulous periodical press, 
shaping every fact into a barbed arrow, and sharpening every 
reason to the keenest edge; the ceaseless commotions of daily 
electioneering and nightly canvassing; the ward meetings, the pot 
houses, the muster grounds; the lies, the revilings, the forgeries ; 
the bribing, the treating, the bargaining; is it surprising that soci- 
ety is in commotion ? 

The great leviathan, thus drawn and driven, thus pricked and tor- 
mented, thus seduced and confounded, thus excited and enraged, 
tosses and bellows and beats the mighty waters with his sublime 
agitations. Happy will it be for us, if we but know the point of 
endurance beyond which it is-no longer safe to torment him; and 
have the wisdom and moderation not to venture beyond it.—Happy 
for the world, if we can but show it, that even the excesses of 
liberty are more healthful than the stagnation of political servitude ; 
its very commotions safer, than the torpor of slavery. 
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THE PRESENT STATE AND DUTY OF THE CHURCH. 


By the church, I do not mean alone that branch of the church to 
which I belong, but the whole evangelical church of Christ. Two 
things, we think, must be obvious to every person of reflection :— 

I. That there are, both in Europe and America, at least four dis- 
tinct branches of the church, which are, in the estimation of God, 
but one church, one family, all united to one head, and that head 
is Christ. We were all originally of a ‘ wild olive tree,’’ but we 
have been grafted in among them, partaking of the root and fatness 
of the olive tree. We are all scions from the same parent stock of 
common depravity, but being united to Christ as the branch is to the 
vine, we bring forth much fruit. The fruit is the same, though of 
somewhat different flavour and hue and size, still the same. It is 
‘‘ glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

It must be obvious to every intelligent member of the church, 
that the time has come when Christian churches are no longer to 
be hostile to each other, or kept asunder by those thin partitions 
which we keep, and party-spirit have built up between them.— 
Heretofore good men have stood aloof from each other, one say- 
ing “‘ Il am of Apollos and I of Paul," and have forgotten that they 
are all of Christ. We are not of those who are for demolishing en- 
tirely those partitions in the church, which do but accommodate, the 
great family of Christians, in this state of imperfection, of diversi- 
ty of powers and habits. We are hopeless as to the eutopean 
scheme, of throwing all denominations of Christians into one great 
crucible, fusing them together by some theological alchemy, and 
pouring them out a unit. It cannot be done, except human nature 
were remodelled, nor is it desirable it should be done, if it were 
possible. Those partitions in the church, furnished with proper 
doors of ingress and egress and family intercourse, are as needful 
in the house of God, as in our ordinary dwellings. As needful as 
the different branches of the tree is to its growth and fruitfulness. 
This plan of the universal amalgamation of all denominations, is as 
much the offspring of bigotry as the veriest exclusion. Therefore 
the first duty of the church, in order to the conversion of the world, 
is to learn that it is one. One in Christ Jesus. One Shepherd. One 
fold, though in different compartments. 

‘‘Not as though the Word of God had taken none effect. For 
they are not all Israel who are of Israel.”” What is the Transcend- 
entalism of Germany but Polytheism or rather Atheism? What is 
the Socinianism of Boston? Is it Christianity? Who does not 
see, that whatever it may have been, it is now in full chase after 
the Transcendentalism of Germany? What is the Taylorism of 
New Haven, but the bones of Pelagius and Celestin dug up out 
of their filthy graves. and hawked about the country, not as relics, 
but as philosophical nostrums wherewith to poison Calvin and mur- 
der the truth of God? What is Papist Rome, but the patch work 
of Pagan Rome, done up with rites and ceremonies, and relics, 
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and bones, and splinters of wood, of which the Platos and the 
Ciceros of antiquity would be ashamed ? 

Still the true church of God is one, and the first lesson she is now 
to learn, is that she is one; that she is the glory of earth and joy of 
heaven. 

Ii. The second lesson the church is to learn, is that the conver- 
sion of the world has been committed to her by the Saviour, and 
that during the nineteenth century she has acknowledged the com- 
mitment, and has solemnly pledged herself to do the work, in the 
shortest time possible. I know there are not wanting those, and 
some of them honest and true disciples of Christ, who are saying 
God’s time for this great event, has not yet come. ‘Let us wait 
God’s time.”’ This desire to wait God’s time, in all its forms, 
whether personal or general, is nothing but a deception of ‘‘ the 
father of lies,” or a quieter for conscience. 

Let any person who has marked the events of the last half cen- 
tury, say is not God calling upon the church, and upon every 
member of the church, to lift up their eyes and behold his hand 
stretched out over the world, not in wrath, but in mercy and benifi- 
cence. Behold the angry passions, if not of man, of nations, kept 
in check. Why has there been no European war ever since the 
battle of Waterloo? Can the history of Europe, for the last two 
hundred years produce a parallel? Who can now kindle the fires 
of war again in the heart of Europe? Why has all Europe stood 
silently by and seen Spain for eight or ten years drenched in the 
blood of civil war? What has kept the blood hounds of Europe 
in lash? It has been the hand of that God who “ maketh the storm 
a calm, so that the waves thereof are still ;’’ of him who “ arose and 
subdued the wind, and the sea, and there was a greatcalm.’’ Could 
this have taken place half a century ago? Why were all the pop- 
ularity and known war-spirit of President Jackson, unable, s few 
years ago, to get up a war between these United States and France? 
It was the work of that ‘‘God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel 
and Saviour,’’ aided by the council of wise and good men. Who 
does not know that the sceptre of Egypt has long since “ departed?” 
And who does not see that God is about to bring again the ‘‘ cap- 
tivity of Egypt,” by the hand of Mahomed Ali? who though a 
Mahomedan, is, inevitably, striking a death blow at the religion of 
the prophet of Mecca. Who does not see that by Briton, the 
nation where light and darkness have so long struggled together; 
the nation which has kindled so many unholy wars in Europe, has 
in God’s inscrutable providence been permitted to wage an un- 
righteous war with China; which war, however unjustifiable, is in its 
ultimate tendency to work great good for China and the world. It 
is to press the Celestial empire, into the great common stream of 
humanity from which she has always withheld herself. China, with 
her three or four hundred millions, which has hitherto been as a 
preternatural production on the family of man, antipodes to the 
whole world, will, before the present war is ended, and its effects 
fully developed, be found clothed and in her right mind, at the feet 
of Jesus, or hailing the coming of the missionaries of the cross. 
This is to be the work of that God who brings light out of darkness, 
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and peace out of war. Who does not see that the restoration of 
the Jesuits, and the attempt to establish the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in America, is but a prelude to the death of the whole system. 
As soon might we see the filthy toad, successfully deposite her 
spawn in the cool chrystal fountains—the bird of night place her 
callow brood in some focus of the sun, or the fiend of darkness 
ascend to heaven and dwell there, as to find the Roman Catholic 
religion survive haif a century in the light and liberty of America. 
Her grave is now digging, and not by a few hands. And old as I 
am, I hope to live long enough to sing her requiem. ‘To proceed; 
who does not see, that the sympathy awakened both in Europe and 
America, in behalf of benighted Africa, and for the suppression of 
the slave trade, is ultimately to be crowned with success: From 
Mr. Buxton’s opposition to the American Colonization Society, I 
should fear his eye, and that of England, was more directed to the 
securement of the immense trade of Africa, than even the destruc- 
tion of the slave trade. Howeverthat may be, Africa is to be bless- 
ed, and in half a century the whole country is to be whelmed ina 
flood of light and blessedness. And last though not least, who does 
not see from that fearful spirit towards the aborigines of our own 
country, first commenced by Mr. Jefferson, that a remnant of that 
degraded people are to be preserved from utter extinction, and made 
heirs of glory. In a word, has not the day already dawned, when 
the nations ‘‘ shall learn war no more.” 

Add to ali this the fact, that the whole civilized world, seems to 
be, the most of them, quietly demanding of their rulers, more Jiber- 
ty, and they are obtaining it.—That the two great heresies in rell- 
gion, Mahomedanism and Popery, those two great blots upon hu- 
man history, are both in their dotage, and are ready to die.—That 
the whole human race begin to feel towards each other as though 
they were one family.—That the extremes of society are approach- 
ing each other, age and youth, the rich and the poor, the palace 
and the cottage. Who is not disposed to say, we live in a day of 
strange things? Jt is the Lord’s doing, and marvelous in our eyes. 

Where shall we look for and find the main-spring of this mighty 
machine? Is it philosophy? Is it science? Is it the natural course 
of human things? Certainly none of these. IJtis nothing less than 
the life-giving spirit of Christianity. 

We therefore turn to the church. Is she fully awake? Though 
partially stirred up, may it not be said, that the wise and the foolish 
virgins are slumbering together? The voice of the heathen and 
the civilized word unite in saying, ‘behold the Bridegroom cometh, 
go yeoutuntohim.” Isthe call responded to by the whole church? 
Is it not true that thousands and tens of thousands in our churches, 
have as yet only learned to say, “thy kingdom come,” while they 
are not lifting so much as a finger i in the work? To what is this 
inactivity to be attributed? I answer, to the plans of the church, 
and especially to the system of agencies in raising money. To the 
inactivity of the clergy as a body. 

The clergy as a body ought to be the pioneers in the Lord’s host. 
To be always in the van. It is their proper place. It is the place 
desired by every true-hearted son of the church. We presume not 
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to question the piety and zeal of the first projectors of the plan of 
agencies. Such men are the salt of the earth ,—nor do we question 
their wisdom, for they are the light of the world. They did, per- 
haps, the best thing that could have been done at the time. But 
have time and experience cast no light upon the subject? Because 
it was indispensable to have agents ten or twenty years ago, is it 
necessary now? I must be permitted to question the expediency 
of several things connected with the conversion of the world, as 
pursued by the American church. 

The attempt to convert the world, is the glory of the nineteenth 
century, and will be considered so when the nineteenth century 
shall have passed away, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” was the grandest idea that ever the lips 
of man pronounced, or the mind of man conceived. It lifts up 
John far above Isaiah. The language of the church at this time is 
near of kin to the language of John, and tothe work of the Saviour. 
We will gospelize the world. To do this grand work, the whole 
church must be united. Every individual member of the church 
must be called upon to beara part, must be taught that it is not 
only their duty, but their privilege, to lay at least one little stone in 
that edifice which God and the church are about to erect. For 
**the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all na- 
tions shall flow unto it.” And shall not all the people build ? 
That the work may prosper, let us in the first place look at the 
whole plan of agencies to raise money. 1. Is ita wise plan? 2. 
Is it an economical plan? 3. Can not a better plan be devised ? 
Will the church hear me, while I very briefly endeavour to answer 
these three questions? 1. It is not a wise plan. It creates a dis- 
tinct order in the church, not found in the Bible. Agents are nei- 
ther evangelists, nor teachers, nor pastors. They are beggars. It 
is true they are beggars of a high and honourable character. They 
have done a good and holy work, put into their hands by the wis- 
dom of the church, and they ought to be esteemed for their work’s 
sake. Still it is an unpleasant work, as the experience of every 
agent has proven. This fact alone proves it not to be of God’s 
devising. Who esteems it a privilege to be an agent? Who does 
not esteem it a privilege to preach the gospel? Said John Brown 
of Hadington, ‘1 would beg my bread all the week to be permitted 
to preach the gospel on the Sabbath.”” Who ever could say this of 
his agency, considered in itself? Again, this plan destroys for the 
time being, the parity of the clergy, which is a fundamental princi- 
ple of Presbyterianism. The agent 1s superior to the pastor, and 
not unfrequently breaks up his usefulness. The agent is selected 
because he is an eloquent pulpit-man, and can declaim.—The 
pastor has been selected by his people, because he is an humble, 
plain man, possessing pastoral talents. Can these two men meet 
once or twice again in the same pulpit without producing unpleasant 
comparisons in the minds of some weak and good people. 

But the great objection to this plan is, that the appeal is not made 
to the great mass of the church, nor are the majority of the ministers 
ever made heartily to co-operate ; for agents only visit a few wealthy 
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churches, or those in which some wealthy and benevolent individ- 
uals are known to reside. The great masses of the church are 
never appliedto. The widow’s mite, upon which rests the Saviour’s 
blessing, is seldom sought after. This is acommon cause, and can 
we expect the blessing of God upon a plan, which, if it does not 
pour contempt upon the poor, passes them by as unworthy of notice? 
Who can tell how much is lost for the want of the prayers of the 
poor, deposited in the treasury of the Lord, along with their few cents. 
They hear of your agents, but they never see them. Their pastor, 
though a good man, and desirous to contribute his mite to the con- 
version of the world, feels himself passed by, forgotten and super- 
seded by the system of agents. Little or nothing is done either 
by himself or his church. Is this the way the second temple was 
built? ‘* They which builded on the wall, and they that bear bur- 
dens, with those that laded, every one with one of his hands wrought 
in the work, and with the other held a weapon. For the builders 
every one had his sword girded by his side—so we laboured in 
the work.” Is this method of agencies the way that the church, 
the whole church, rich and poor, pastors and people, are to be 
brought up to the help of the Lord against the mighty? 

Our second question is, is this plan of agencies an economical 
plan? We answer this also im the negative. Much need not be 
said about it. We have only to enquire, and we shall find that 
from one fourth to one sixth of all the money collected from the 
churches is spent in paying agents. We find no fault with the 
amount of pay these labouring men get, nor with the faithfulness of 
the men employed. It isthe plan, and the plan only, to which we 
object. I am confident there is a better plan. Better, as it falls in 
more directly with the Presbyterian form of church government. 
Better, as it will operate upon the whole church, and upon every 
ministerin ourconnexion. And ultimately better as to its efficiency. 
Let the whole of the agency system be forthwith abandoned. Let 
the Assembly at its next meeting warmly recommend this change 
to the churches. Let the Synods direct all the Presbyteries within 
their bounds, immediately to take order that each pastor and session, 
or sessions where there is no pastor, be formed into a board called 
the Board, embracing as many of the objects of the day as 
each may think proper. And let each board be, by the Presbytery, 
called strictly to account, semiannually, of faithfulness in this mat- 
ter, and the work will be done without expense, and ultimately with 
double the efficiency. 





James BLYTHE. 
West Hanover, Inde. 
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(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 
THE LATE APPEAL OF THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


In common, I suppose, with many other brethren, I have lately 
received a printed address of the Ex. Com. of the A. T.S., dated 
Oct. 29th, 1840, presenting to the consideration of the Christian 
public, ‘‘ the cause’”’ of foreign distribution. 

This appeal, together with some recent acts of the publishing 
committee of this Society, has suggested a few reflections, to a 
brief statement of which, I beg the attention of Presbyterians par- 
ticularly. 

This Society, in the praise-worthy effort to diffuse useful books 
as well as tracts in this country, has enjoyed an enviable popu- 
larity, and met with deserved success among the Christians of 
nearly all the leading denominations. When it was proposed to dis- 
tribute similar publications among the heathen and destitute of other 
countries, the importance of the object called forth a hearty response 
from many of God’s people. But is there not in this enterprise a 
needless expenditure, and have Presbyterians no good cause for 
dissatisfaction ? are questions to which I believe mature reflection 
will lead the impartial to affirmative answers. 

I believe the public generally, the giving public, suppose that 
the Society prints in New York, whatever is distributed in foreign 
lands, as the Bible Society has generally done; but what is the fact ? 
The churches, say, contributes $25,000. This is distributed in 
money to the various missions of those denominations which unite 
jn the Tract Society, and to benevolent individuals in foreign 
countries. On looking over the appeal, I find it stated that grants 
of publications abroad are also made. But still the great object is te 
send sums of money to be expended in printing, what five men, 
an Episcopalian, a Dutch Reformed, a New School Presbyterian, a 
Congregationalist and a Baptist approve. Now mark the doings 
of this great almoner. The Episcopalian denomination and all 
others, except the New School Presbyterians, have independent 
missionary Boards.* We also have one. What is the gain of 
of contributing our money to the A. T. S. to be distributed to our 
own missions? Why not send the money to our own Boards, 
to be by them distributed ? But there is more here than meets the 
eye. Running over the project of this wholesale almoner, I find 
the American Board is to receive between ten and eleven thousand 
of $25,000 dollars: the Baptist Board, 2600; the Episcopal, 7 or 
$90, and the Presbyterian 1500. Wonderfully liberal to the Board 
managed down East! I have no means of knowing what Presby- 
terians contribute to this great almoner of the churches, ‘but if I am 
not mistaken our Foreign Missionary Board would be gainer by 
some two or three thousand dollars, if we avoided the expense of 
passing our money through the A. T.S., and would give it at once 
to our own Board. It looks as if one should pay an agent to re- 
ceive his money and another to pay it over to his creditor, wher 
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his own servant was ready at the door to convey it directly. The 
publishing committee lately rejected a tract prepared by one of our 
missionaries in India, because the Baptist member of the committee 
objected to the use of the word baptize, which occurred in the tract. 
In short, this whole matter of foreign distribution appears very 
much a mere glorification affair for the A. T.S. Let this body 
keep in its proper orbit and we shall ever hail its revolutions with 
pleasure. In the present aspect, however, we are disposed to ob- 
ject, even under the prospect of maledictions from the only liberal 
Christians in the land—the New School. 





Before receiving the foregoing article we had received one of the 
circulars alluded to; and written what follows. We annex it to 
our correspondent’s thoughts ; and commend the whole subject to 
the serious consideration of the people of God. 


The Executive Committee of the American Tract Society, has 
yssued an appeal for funds, especially for foreign distribution. Let 
us say a word to the directors of that Society, so far as regards that 
portion of the church of God with which we are connected. 

There is a wide spread feeling of dissatisfaction in the Presbyte- 
rian church in the United States, on account of the influence of 
this Tract Society’s agents and officers, having been long exerted 
in such a way as to wound the feelings, injure the cause, and hurt 
the character of the church. This is and has long been direct and 
indirect. Direct, by the appointment of New School agents, 
before 1837, who exerted themselves to bolster up the Pelagian 
party ; and since 1837, to creep into churches, as agents, where 
they would never be otherwise admitted. And this even, in regions 
where hardly any New School churches existed; for example, the 
Rev'd J. C. Smith, of the D. C. after helping to make a schism in 
that Presbytery, came to Baltimore, as general agent for some half 
dozen states; to which he had been appointed, so far as Mary- 
land was concerned, without any concert with the state Society. 
The result was, that he got access to one church, in the city, and the 
state Board, on full explanation, with five or six denominations 
represented, refused to employ him; and yet after this, the Board 
in New York, persisted to keep him in the field.—But also indi- 
rectly, have they wounded and alienated the Presbyterian church ; 
by not knowing her; by caressing those pretending to be her; by 
acting, pretendedly a neutral part—which was itself an imsult, as 
ranking the church and a faction on the same level ;—and by virtu- 
ally treating the factionas the church. Atthis moment Dr. Thomas 
McAuley is the pretended clerical representative of the Presbyterian 
ehurch, on this Executive Committee ; a man who has not been in 
her communion for several years; and when in it, was no repre- 
sentative of its feelings, wishes, principles, or doctrines. 

2. There is a deep feeling of suspicion, as to the wisdom and 
impartiality of the diviston and appropriation of these funds for 
foreign distribution ; a feeling, we apprehend, not very likely to be 
allayed, by the scheme and facts set forth in the appeal which has 
elicited these observations, 
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3. There is a sense, that injustice is perpetrated, by means of 
those great societies, and amongst the rest this one, for the ben- 
efit of particular operations. For example, we happen to know, 
that many churches which favour the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, very seldom or never make any effort 
for the Bible cause, the Tract cause, the Temperance, &c. &c.,; 
but devote all their energies to aiding that one Board. Very well. 
Then that Board comes down for its share, and more than its share, 
of aid from the Bible, Tract, and other Boards. And the result is, 
that we who help these general Boards, not only relatively weak- 
en our hands, but strengthen hands that have done so much to bind 
us in fetters in times past; yea, the more we exert ourselves for 
these General Boards, the more we augment the undue and unfair 
pretensions of that Board, whose friends, to so large an extent sys- 
tematically give nothing to them ; and which draws out so immense 
a share of the whole. We do not say the Tract Committee is 
otherwise blame-worthy for this, than as they are one of the occa- 
sions of a proceeding, which the body of the people of God will 
not endure.—We have felt the present occasion a proper one to 
say what some body ought to have said long ago; and what the 
Executive Committee of the American Tract Society and others 


interested, may rest assured, requires serious consideration, on 
many accounts.—([ Eprs. | 





A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ‘‘ HARRISBURG 
PRESBYTERY,” ON THE SUBJECT OF THEIR ‘‘ Pastoral Letter to the 
Churches under their care ;’’ ny Joun P. Carrer, PASTOR OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES OF Tanzry Town AND GREENWOOD, 
CarRoLu Co., Mp. 


GENTLEMEN—Y our Pastoral Letter to the churches under your 
care, having been circulated, not only within your own bounds, but 
also, in congregations over which, [ presume you claim no control ; 
and among individuals, whose circumstances have not led them to 
enquire particularly into the nature of the late difficulties in the 
Presbyterian church; it is due to all the interests involved, that 
your allusions to matters connected with those difficulties, should 
be explained, and your statement of the difficulties themselves 
explicitly contradicted. You will, therefore, excuse the liberty [ 
thus take in addressing you, as perhaps, it is the fairest way in 
which to make a correct statement of the subjects discussed in your 
Pastoral Letter. And, should this communication find its way into 
any of ‘ the churches under yourcare,’ you must not take it amiss, 
but regard it as a return of the pastora/ favour I have received at 
your hands. 

In the first place, permit me to direct your attention to a remark- 
able inconsistency by which your pamphlet is characterised. It 
purports to be a ‘‘ Pastoral Letter.’’ Now from such a title, we 
would naturally expect something for the edification of your church- 
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es: an account of the progress of the gospel among you: cautions 
against errors or evil practices, more or less common among your 
own people: exhortations to greater fidelity and diligence in the 
performance of duty; and such like spiritual food. But on open- 
ing the pamphlet, we find that two-thirds of the whole, or six of 
nine pages, are occupied with the affairs of another denomination 
of professing Christians. Concerning whom, among other things, 
you say they ‘ have violated their constitution ;’—have been guilty of 
‘a ruthless exercise of arbitrary power, in trampling upon the dearest 
righis of man, and in violating the essential principles of eternal jus- 
tice’ (page 7). But, perhaps, Gentlemen, you intended, in this 
pamphlet, to set forth your reasons for having withdrawn from the 
Presbyterian church; in that case, you ought to have entitled it 
‘‘A Renunciation of the Presbyterian Church, by the Presbytery of 
Harrisburg,” &c. If, however, the facts of the case warranted 
your making these statements, and bringing these ‘ railing accusa- 
tions ;’ how great the mercy that you hold no connexion with such 
men, by which you might be ‘involved in the guilt of their act !? 
With what gratitude must you congratulate yourselves that you 
have escaped the society of those ‘“‘who have wantonly violated all 
those fundamental principles of liberty, which are so ardently cherish- 
ed in the bosoms of American citizens ;” * * * and in whose acts 
‘the public see that disregard of personal rights, secured by the most 
solemn compact, which only needs the occasion and the power to subvert 
our civil and religious liberties, and rear a despotism as arbitrary and 
as gloomy as any the history of the world presents”!! (page 7). And 
surely nothing could induce you, ever again, to unite with such 
unprincipled men, with no other safeguard, than the old broxen 
Constitution! But [am drawing conclusions for you too hastily. 
You do not seem to be so well satisfied in the prospect of a perma- 
nent separation from those gui/ty men, for you say, “‘yet we can- 
not but hope, from the character which most of those brethren have 
long sustained, that the time will yet come when this excision will 
be universally repudiated, and we be again united on the basis of 
our excellent constitution, and the ancient usages of our venerated 
church.’’ This conclusion you attempt to evade, however, by pre- 
mising: ** While we thus speak of this measure, we desire you to 
understand us as referring to the measure itself, and not to the mo- 
tives and intentions of those who originated, or perpetrated the 
wrong.’ (page 7.) Gentlemen, if you, among other novelties, 
have learned the art of considering these innocent men, who can, 
after mature deliberation, propose and perpetrate the act, you have 
described on the seventh page of your pamphlet; it is more than 
you can expect of plain, common sense people among ‘the church- 
es under your care.’ Depend upon it, the false witness which you 
have borne against those whom you are pleased to call brethren! 
has produced in the minds of all with whom you have influence, 
the conviction that the guilt of the measure, is the guilt of the men 
who originated and executed it. Perhaps your acuteness in dis- 
tinguishing between the guilt of a man’s actions and that of him- 
self in committing those guilty actions, will enable you to perceive 
the minute difference between your conduct in thus attempting to 
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destroy the reputation of your brethren, and the conduct of a man 
related in 2 Samuel xx. ch. 9, 10 verses. As for the re-union, I for 
one, would rejoice in its prospect; but [ trust it will not occur 
until you ‘ repudiate’ your new measures, and return to the ‘ ancient 
usages of our venerated church;’ and feel the necessity for a more 
unequivocal adoption of ‘our excellent constitution,’ than merely 
‘ for substance of doctrine.’ 

Secondly. Your statements on page 8, are so arranged as to 
convey the idea, that the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; the American Education Society; and the 
American Home Missionary Society, are as Catholic and as deserv- 
ing the support of the Christian community, as the American Bible 
Society, the American Sunday School Union, and the American 
Tract Society. Now this is not true. For while the latter socie- 
ties are and have been under evangelical influence, and their ten- 
dencies are to the upholding of our common Christianity ; the for- 
mer societies have been, to a great extent, under the Semi- Pelagian 
influence of a few individuals ; for party purposes in general, and 
for the uprooting of every thing distinctively Presbyterian, in par- 
ticular. Having in the statement, above alluded to, attempted to 
raise your American Societies to an equal rank with the American 
Societies, you proceed on page 9, thus: ‘‘ We therefore cannot but 
deeply regret that our brethren have so far departed from the spirit 
and usages of our church, as to break up, to a very considerable 
degree, this Christian fellowship, and rupture those bonds of Christ- 
ian union by the establishment of separate and sectarian institu- 
tions.”’ * * * * «* Tt has produced jealousies and rivalships inconsist- 
ent with the gospel of Christ; and it has greatly increased the 
amount taken from the contributions of the benevolent, for the 
support of agencies and other expenditures incident to the prose- 
cution of these enterprises.’ In this you intimate that the Pres- 
byterian church has established separate and sectarian Bible, Tract, 
and Sunday School Societies, and that we have withdrawn our sup- 
port from the American Bible, American Tract and Sunday Schoo} 
Union Societies. This, Gentlemen, is also false. You well know 
that the Presbyterian church has established no such societies; and 
that her members are as free now as ever, to patronize, according 
to their ability, the above-named societies. And if you would take 
the trouble to examine, you would, no doubt, find, that they actual- 
ly do it. The General Assembly has lately established a Board of 
Publication, not, however, to supersede the excellent publications 
of the American Tract, and American 8S. S. Union Societies; but 
in addition to them to furnish our people with their own history ; 
and to make them more thoroughly acquainted with the doctrines 
and order of the church they love, that py the blessing of God, they 
may no more ‘be deceived by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness.”” So far as you allude to the A. B. C. F. M., A. H. M. 
S., and A. E. S., yourstatement is true. The Presbyterian church- 
es have to a great measure, withdrawn their aid from those socie- 
ties, especially the latter two; Ist. Because, from the nature of the 
organization of those societies the executive officers are not respon- 
sible to any ecclesiastical judicatory, for the manner in which they 
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exercise their trusts. The leading man in the American Home 
Missionary Society, in 1837, had the controul of $100,000 per an. 
and 800 men in his employ; with no other obligation to fidelity 
than that which binds the cashier of a six-penny savings institution. 
This power is too enormous to be in the hands of any man on 
earth. With so much influence, what might he not have accom- 
plished! What but the mercy of God, saved the Presbyterian 
church from the established domination of a semi-Pelagian Pope? 
The evil of the American Education Society, was similar. Indeed 
the two societies co-operated in aiming to accomplish the same 
general result: the corruption of the doctrine and order of the dif- 
ferent denominations, by which they were supported ; the one en- 
deavouring to control the judicatories of the churches by the in- 
strumentality of ministers educated, for the purpose, by the other. 
To such an extent was this actually carried in the Presbyterian 
church, that in 1836, the influence of the American Board of Com- 
missions for Foreign Missions, prevented the General Assembly 
from undertaking the great work of Foreign Missions ; and minis- 
ters connected with the American Home Missionary Society reso- 
lutely opposed measures indispensable for the purity of the church. 
And it had become dangerous to the peace and usefulness of a 
pastor, to refuse to open, either his house, pocket, or pulpit, to the 
agents of those societies. Such dangers and such abuses, would 
have been alone sufficient, to have induced the Assembly of 737 to 
pass the decisive resolutions, recommending ‘‘ that those societies 
should cease to operate within any of our churches.”’ 

But again; the Presbyterian church has withdrawn her aid from 
the societies in question, and established Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Domestic Missions and Education, because she conscientt- 
ously believes, that she can thus, most faithfully and efficiently, do 
the great work required at her hands by her Divine Master. In 
this, our church ciaims nothing more than the right to direct her 
own efforts for the conversion of the world, according to what she 
believes to be the will of the Great Head of the church. And, more- 
over, the ecclesiastical boards appointed by the General! Assembly 
which represents the whole church, are responsible, through that 
body, to the churches, for the way in which they use the money 
and influence entrusted to them; so that the acts of those Boards 
may, at any time, be authoritatively enquired into, and all their 
Operations controuled by those who are appointed to rule in the 
house of God. Do you not perceive, then, Gentlemen, that in re- 
viling our church for her course, you are denying to your brethren, 
the sacred right of conscience, and in effect, attempting to perse- 
cute them for ‘ righteousness sake?” In those measures there was 
nothing inconsistent with the Catholic spirit of the gospel; noth- 
ing that may not be safely imitated by every branch of the church 
of the Redeemer: nay, is it not abundantly manifest, that the great 
cause of Christ would be more effectually promoted, if each part of 
the visible church would faithfully perform its own part of the work 
to be accomplished ; and that there would be more true, spiritual 
and affectionate union among Christians of the different denomina- 
tions, If each sect would forbearingly accerd to aj] the rest, the 
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right to do the most good in what way soever appears to them, 
most agreeable to the word of God. And this was the ground ta- 
ken by the Assembly of ’37, in passing the resolution referred to, 
which is as follows: 

‘‘ Resolved, That while we desire that no body of Christian men 
of other denominations should be prevented from choosing their 
own plans of doing good, and while we claim no right to complain, 
should they exceed us in energy and zeal; we believe that facts 
too familiar to need repetition here, warrant us in affirming that 
the organization and operations of the so called American Home 
Missionary, and American Education Societies, and their branches 
of whatever name, are exceedingly injurious to the peace and puri- 
ty of the Presbyterian church: we recommend accordingly, that 
they should cease to operate within any of our churches.” 

Speaking further of these measures, you state, page 9, among 
other evils resulting from them: ‘‘A number of ministers, during 
the last year, have relinquished the pastoral! office, with all its sacred 
and endearing relations and solemn responsibilities, to engage as 
agents to solicit contributions for these recently created societies. 
These agents cannot do their work for nothing. They and their 
families must be supported, and the heavy expenses necessarily in- 
curred by travelling constantly through the country, must be defray- 
ed. So that while they are withdrawn from the most important 
functions of the ministry, a very heavy tax is laid upon the contri- 
butions of the benevolent for their support. In our opinion, there 
exists no reason to justify this large, increased expenditure,” Wc. 
Now if this were true, it would be a matter with which you would 
have no concern whatever. If the Presbyterian church improvi- 
dently incur unnecessary expenditure, be assured, she would not 
assess the Harrisburg Presbytery to meet it. She would endeavour 
to raise the means at home. But the number of ministers of whom 
you speak, ought to have been set down in figures, if you designed 
not to make a false impression. The whole number of ministers 
in the Presbyterian church that have resigned the pastoral office in 
order to become agents, during the past year, so far as | can ascer- 
tain, is justone! Revd H. R. Wilson, Sen’r, General Agent of 
the Board of Publication. But as one minister, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Breckinridge, resigned his agency during that time, with the view 
of becoming pastor of a church vacated by a New School minister, 
the number of agents, during the past year, is therefore, just what 
it was before. If I am in error, I shall be happy to be corrected. 
But the choicest part of the paragraph above quoted is that in which 
you attempt to express disapprobation of the agency system.— 
What Gentlemen! you disapprove of the multiplication of agents! 
Why do you not perceive that in this very pamphtiet you are reviling 
the Presbyterian church because she would no longer endure the 
pestiferous inundation of her churches by the legion of agents 
poured forth in ominous fecundity, by your national societies? The 
matter, however, is easily explained: you may have as many agents 
as you please; and no one must object to their intrusion ; but we 
may not have a single agent to do our own work, even when we 
pay him with our own money! 
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And now let us look at the ‘‘ excinding act” of the Assembly of 
*37—‘ the head and front of our offending.’ You introduce this 
subject on page 6, by stating, Ist, The constitutional provisions of 
our church for the conducting of judicial process. You then pro- 
ceed: ‘‘ yet, beloved brethren, and it is with pain we revert to the 
fact, in the face of all these constitutional provisions, and in the 
exercise of the most arbitrary power, the Assembly of 1837, cut off 
en masse, without warning, without citation, without, in short, any 
forms of trial, 4 Synods, 28 Presbyteries, 509 ministers, and 57,724 
communicants, from the church of God, as far as their act could 
effect the excision.”” This act you characterise: ‘It is question- 
able whether the history of the church even in the darkest ages, 
can furnish an example of a more ruthless exercise of arbitrary 
power, in trampling upon the dearest rights of man, and in violat- 
ing the essential principles of eternal justice.” ‘To say, Gentle- 
men, that you have wilfully misrepresented this matter, would be 
harsh language ; yet, at the least, those of you, who.boast of their 
‘half century labors’ in the Presbyterian church must know that it 
is not a fair statement of the case. Toshow conclusively that your 
statement is incorrect, and grossly slanderous of the General As- 
sembly, I here insert the resolution of the Assembly, declaring : 

‘‘ That the General Assembly has no intention by these reso- 
lutions (those passed at the same time by which the four synods 
were declared to be out of the ecclesiastical connexion of the Pres- 
byterian church in the U. S. A.) to affect in any way the ministerial 
standing of any of the members of either of said synods, nor to 
disturb the pastoral relations in any church, nor to interfere with 
the duties or relations of private Christians in their respective con- 
gregations; but only to declare and determine according to the 
truth and necessity of the case, and by virtue of the full authority 
existing in it for that purpose, the relation of all said synods, and 
all their constituent parts to this body, and to the Presbyterian 
church in the United States.” 

No one reading this resoiution would ever imagine that it relates 
to the transaction as stated by you, and which you characterise 
as ‘‘violating the essential principles of eternal justice.” In the 
first place, you say the Assembly ‘cut off 4 Synods, 25 Presbyte- 
ries, 509 ministers, and 57,724 communicants,” &c. From this, 
many who will read your Pastoral Letter may readily enough sup- 
pose that the Presbyteries, ministers and communicants were ‘ cut 
off trom the church in addition to the 4 Synods; whereas the 509 
ministers together, constituted and were members of the 28 Pres- 
byteries, and the 4 Synods; and the communicants belonged to the 
churches under the pastoral charge of those ministers. If this form 
of statement was not intended to deceive, it is at least childish 
tautology, and ought to have been avoided. 

Again, you say that ‘‘ those Synods , &c., were cut off from the 
church of God, so far as the act of the Assembly, could effect the ex- 
cision.’ ‘This assertion is explicitly contradicted by the resolu- 
tion of the Assembly quoted above. That resolution clearly admits 
that the separated synods may be a part of the church of God, 
whilst it simply declares those synods to be no part of the Presby- 
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terian church. The separated synods consider themselves a branch 
of the church of God. And doubtless, you also, believe them to 
be so; else why did you voluntarily leave the Presbyterian church 
to join them? Hf, therefore, as you say, to be cut off from the 
Presbyterian church is to be ‘cut off’ from the church of God, it 
follows unavoidably, that you do not belong to the church of God ; 
for Cesar, at the suggestion, of your party, has pronounced ours, 
and not yours to be the true Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America. But if, asthe Assembly admits, you may be a 
part of the church of God, the obvious conclusion is, that even 
you do not believe the deceptive statement which yourselves have 
made. 

Further, you object to the manner in which the synods were sep- 
arated. You have pronounced the Assembly guilty of high-hand- 
ed tyranny, because they did not cite the Synods to appear in an- 
swer tocharges; and go through a formal trial, and if found guilty, 
to excommunicate them, in execution of a judicial sentence.— 
This course, however, was not atall necessary, in the case in ques- 
tion; because, in the expressed judgment of the Assembly, the 
Synods were not charged with such crimes as would infer the depo- 
sition of all the ministers connected with them, and the excommu- 
nication of the members of the churches under their care. Had 
this been the case, then the judicial process you speak of, would 
have been indispensably necessary. Butthere was a state of things 
in those synods, which as to Presbyterianism, were ‘ gross disorders.’ 
And the same spirit, subversive of our doctrine and order, was 
gradually pervading the whole church. Now the question is not, 
whether those things were right or wrong; nor whether those 
who held and practised them, were more or less holy than their 
brethren ; but whether such things were Presbyterian, and in accord- 
ance with ‘‘the ancient usages of our venerated church.”’ That such 
a state of things did actually exist, was not only believed and main- 
tained by the eld school party in the Assembly of °37, but also 
acknowledged by the New School party in their attempt at an am- 
icable division of the church, and by the commissioners of many 
of those Presbyteries in open Assembly.—‘‘ Whereas 1n the exten- 
sion of the church over so great a territory, embracing such a va- 
riety of people, differences of views in relation to important points 
of church policy and action, as well as theolegical opinion, are found 
to exist. 

‘* Now it is believed, a division of this body into two separate 
bodies, which shall act independently of each other, will be of vital 
importance to the best interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” (Ex- 
tract from Minutes of Assembly of %37, part of paper No. 1, of the 
Com. of the minority, or New School, appointed to treat with the 
majority’s Com. on the division of the church.) From this it is 
evident that a separation of the two parties, was in the judgment 
of both, required by the ‘ best interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom.’ 
But, after a long correspondence between the committees, in which 
the Old School offered an equal division of all the corporate funds 
of the church, excepting those pertaining to Princeton Seminary, 
which the Assembly could not lawfully divert from their present 
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application ; and in which, the New School refused to listen to any 
terms of division, unless the Assembly would dissolve the Presby- 
terian church, and reorganize two new sects: it was ascertained 
from their explicit declaration that the New Schoo! Committee did 
not hold themselves nor any one else bound in good faith to adhere 
to the terms of voluntary separation, which they themselves had pro- 
posed! (See Minutes of the Assembly of ’37, papers No. 4 of mi- 
nority; and No. 5 of majority, Joint Com. on the state ef the 
church.) The endeavour to divide the church voluntarily, being 
thus frustrated, the Assembly proceeded to pass the resolutions, by 
which the Synods of the Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and 
Gennessee, were ‘‘ declared to be out of the ecclesiastical connex- 
ion of the Presbyterian church of the United States of America, 
and that they are not in form, nor in fact an integral portion of said 
church.” The reason for separating these particular Synods, from 
the church, was the fact, that they were the seat and source of all 
the anti-Presbyterian New Schoolism that had troubled the church ; 
their separation from it was therefore indispensable to its peace and 
purity; and any division, voluntarily or otherwise, would have 
placed them just where they are. The reason for separating those 
Synods by a@ declarative resolution, and not by a judicial sentence 
rendered afier a formal trial, according to the Book of Discipline, 
was, the peculiar relation which they bore to the Presbyterian church. 
They were formed and attached to the church, not as other Synods 
are, of Presbyteries composed wholly of ministers and ruling elders, 
bound by the solemn vows of Presbyterian ordination; and whose 
churches, governed according to the Word of God and the consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian church; but they were formed in an 
unconstitutional execution of the ** Plan of Union of J801;”’ which 
was an arrangement adopted by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church and the General Association of Connecticut, (a 
Congregational body,) for the mutual aid of weak congregations 
m destitute regions, ‘The Plan’ permitted a minister of one de- 
nomination to serve a congregation belonging to the other, each 
retaining their original connexion; and it was as impartial as, per- 
haps, it could be, in securing to each, their peculiar, yet often con- 
flicting, privileges. Nevertheless, difficulties were unavoidable, 
from the impossibility of governing Congregationalists by Presbyte- 
rian laws, which they do not approve, and would not adopt: and 
from the injustice of depriving a Presbyterian of the benefit of that 
form of government which he most approves. Yetthe plan of union 
required such things, in certain specified cases. The nature of the 
‘Plan,’ being, therefore equally subversive of Congregationalism, and 
Presbyterianism, it could not have been designed to operate perma- 
nently, but only as a temporary arrangement suited to destitule mission- 
ary regions ; nor to be executed beyond individual ministers or con- 
gregations, belonging to Presbyteries constitutional/y formed, and 
already existing. The Plan did not contemplate the formation of 
new Presbyteries and Synods, and there was no provision made for 
that purpose. And there could be no such application of the Plan, 
without abandoning Presbyterian government, and violating the con- 
ditions of the Plan itself. Even on this ground, then, the formation 
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of the 28 Presbyteries of the 4 separated Synods wasnu!! and void, 
and would have sufficiently justified their separation from the church 
at any subsequent time. But admitting that the Plan of Union 
justified the formation of the 28 Presbyteries and the 4 Synods, it 
then follows that their connexion, as such, with the Presbyterian 
church, was of the same kind precisely, as that of the churches 
and ministers of which they were composed. The Plan of Union, 
however, did not constitute the ministers acting under it, and the 
churches formed in execution of it, full members of the Presbyteri- 
an church; it merely permitted them to enjoy temporarily, certain 
privileges of that church. Now, certainly, the power that granted 
those privileges, was fully competent to withdraw them. And 
could there be stronger ground for the withdrawal, than the fact 
that the privileges were abused to the detriment of those who grant- 
edthem? The so called ‘excinding act,’ was, therefore, not an 
excision ‘from the church of God,’ nor a deprivation of Christian 
ordinances; but the mere withdrawal of privileges in the Presbyteri- 
an church, from them who not only abused those privileges, but 
began to question the propriety of tolerating in the church, the 
orthodoxy of those, from whom their very privileges were obtained ! 
And for this you appear to have conned the vocabulary, for epithets 
of denunciation; to express the deep abhorrence which that act 
has aroused in your bosoms. 

Your allusion to the ‘‘ most vexatious litigations,’’ (page 10,) is 
peculiarly anfortunate. For the New School party, composed of 
the separated Synods and those, who sympathising with them, had 
voluntarily forsaken the Presbyterian church, were the first to goto 
law in order to establish your monstrous claim to all the property, 
as being the real Presbyterian church in the United States. And 
notwithstanding that suit was decided against you, by the highest 
tribunal in your state, you still refuse the standing offer of the 
General Assembly, of an equal division of funds, as though you 
were determined to have all or none; and to be no church at all, 
if you cannot be ‘‘ the Presbyterian church in the United States of 
America.” As to the law-suits, if there are more than one, within 
the bounds of the Harrisburg Presbytery; one of them, it is true, 
was instituted by the Old School portion of a congregation. Bat it 
was done to regain ‘‘ property where they and their fathers worship- 
ped for the last century, and where repose in hope, the ashes of 
their pious dead ;” and of which they have been deprived by ‘‘com- 
parative strangers, some of them having but recently entered the 
Presbyterian church from foreign denominations.” 

With reference to the reunion of the New School to the Presby- 
terian church, to which you several times allude, in your Pastoral 
Letter, I will say, that to me, it does not appear to be at all neces- 
sary to the happiness or prosperity of either party. Large bodies 
are not the most efficient, especially when composed of heteroge- 
neous materials. And that it is not for edification to have the two 
parties united, has been demonstrated by painful experience. But 
the Redeemer’s cause will not suffer, if, although separated, we 
mutually abstain from all strife, save that, whereby to provoke each 
other to love and good works. 
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But if, in accordance with your apparent wishes, the New School 
should again be united to onr church, I presume you could not be 
received in your organized capacity ; for then it would be impossi- 
ble to exclude those among you, who hold and preach the ruinous 
errors Of Pelagianism, self-conversion, perfectionism, &c., and 
whom your connexion has assumed the fearful responsibility of 
tolerating as useful and good men. You would doubtless, have to 
be received individually, on personal examination by the different 
Presbyteries. Any other way would neither be safe nor constitu- 
fional. If, then, you are sincere in your desire for a reunion ‘ on 
the basis of the constitution,” permit me to commend to your own 
practice, the exhortation which you have urged upon your people ; 
and which forms a pleasing contrast to the preceding paragraphs 
of your Pastoral: ‘‘ Towards our brethren, who, as we think, have 
departed from both the letter and the spirit of our standards, let us 
ever cherish feelings of Christian kindness. Let us remember that 
“to err is human,” and that it is our duty to cherish the spirit of 
conciliation as far as is consistent with adherence to fundamental 
principles. Whether our church shall] be united again on the basis 
of its constitution, God only certainly knows; but Jet us make it 
manifest by our conduct, that on our part there shall exist no barrier 
to such aunion. In the mean time, let us carefully avoid every 
thing that will tend to increase the evils which necessarily grow 
out of our unfortunate division. Let us not render evil for evil; 
nor railing for railing; but contrariwise, blessing, knowing that we 
are thereunto called, that we may inherit a blessing.”’ 

With the sincere wish that the Spirit of Him who inspired the 
concluding sentence, may dwell richly in you, and ever guide you, 
even according to these words, in all your future intercourse with 
your brethren 

I remain, &c, 
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DECEMBER 22, 1840—JanvuaRy 12,1841. New Subscribers. James A. 
Sloan, Mount Hill P. O., Abbeville District, 8, C., name added from Jan’y, ’41, by 
order of our friend S Ww eir, of Columbia.-—Rev’d George Marshall, of Bethel 
ch., near Pittsburgh, Pa., $10. to pay for Tho’s Kiddo, Arthar Morrow, William 
Espy, and Thomas Adams, new subscribers, for ’41; also by his direction name 
of Charles Martin, Jefferson College, Canonsburg, added. We are extremely 
obliged by the kindness of brother “Marshall: and the suggestion he makes, we 
will take pleasure in complying with. —*<Associate Society of Enguiry,’’ Theo- 
logical Seminary, C anonsburg, Pa., added from Jan’y °41, and $2,50 for the year 
paid by Rev'd Dr. M. Brown, per letter of December 23; who sent us $5 in the 
letter, ‘with the order, and directed the other $2.50 to be credited to him: but as 
he had already pi aid in advance for the year 1841, we venture to credit that sum 
to the other Society of Enguiry (in Jefferson College), for which he was good 
enough to order this work and direct us to charge him, in his letter of Dec, 3; ‘but, 
if we have erred, will correct with pleasure. teceived at the same time, a 
pamphlet, which will be carefully examined.—Hugh G. Guthrie, Esq., Fishers- 
ville, Augusta Co., Va., name added from Jan’y, ’41, and $2,50 paid, by Rev’d 
B. M. Smith.—A. G. Mcllvain, Petersburg, Va., nume added, and $2,50 for ’41, 
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paid by Mr. J. Dunn.—Thomas Dain, Lexington street, Baltimore.—T.C. W. 


ae Mercersburg, Pa., name added and $2,50 paid for °41, by S. 8S. Middle- 
auff. 


Changes, Discontinuances, &c. Rev'd James Sewell, Augusta, Geo. , $2,50 
for 1840, and discontinued.—P. M., Philadelphia, says William Ritchie does not 
call for his copy of the Magazine; we have sent it to him since Jan’y, 1837, four 
years, nothing paid—now due us $12.—Rev’d F. K. Nash, Beatties Ford, N. C., 
$3, which pays to June, ’41; after which discontinued.—American Whig Society, 


Princeton College, N. J.; the January number returned, refused; had received the 
work gratis for three or four years, 


Payments, §c. Rev'd J.P. Ring, Augusta, Gieo., $2,50, for °40, by the hands 
of Rev’d J. Sewell. —$2,50, for °41, for Miss Torrence, of Frederick city, Md.: 
and $10 from Rev’d Joseph Smith, of same place to be credited as follows, viz., 
$5 to the credit of Dr. A. Ritchie, which pays for two years, from Sept. *39, 
when he commenced, to Sept. ’41; $2,50 to Mr. Smith himself; and the remain- 
ing $2,50, for Sam’! R. Hogg, which pays till August, °41.— Rev. J. B. Spotswood, 
of Baltimore Co , Md., $2,50 for 1840.—Rev’d J. Hendren, Staunton, Va., by 
the hands of John Breckinridge, Esq., of that place, $5, which pays till July, ’41. 
—Mr. J. M. C. Bartley, Hempstead, N. H., $3, which with $2 paid a year ago, 
pays for °40 and ’41.—Rev’d B. M. Smith, Waynesboro’, Va., $10, of which 
2,50 for Mr. Guthrie, (see new subscribers,) $2,50 for himself for °41, and $5 
for J. Wayt, Esq.,of Waynesboro’, for 1840 and ’41; the other matters in brother 
Smith’s letter, duly attended to.—P. M., Brownsville, N. C., for Samuel D. 
Schoolfield, $5, for ?39 and ’40, and direction changed from Greensboro’ to Browns- 
ville—Rev’d S. J. P. Anderson, Danville, Va., $3, by the hands of Mr. J. Dunn, 
of Petersburg, which pays for ’39 and leaves 50 cents to his credit; we are obliged 
in accepting his kind suggestion through Mr. D.; the remainder of the $6, inclosed 
by him (after paying the subscription of Mr. MclI., see new subscribers,) viz., 50 
cents put to his credit.—S. S. Middlekauff, Mercersburg, Pa., $2,50; see also new 
subscribers; the numbers for October and November, ’40, sent a second time as 
requested, to Mr. Shaull, Middleway, Jefferson Co., Va. 


_F Special Notice. On examining our books, we find, that adding together 
those who discontinued during the year 1840, without ever having paid us any 
thing, and those who were indebted to us, for five years and upwards, and who 
seemed resolved never to pay us any thing, and whose names have therefore been 
erased from our mail book; the aggregate is about 70 persons, and the sum 
due us from them, as near as may be to $1000. ‘This money, if we had it, 
would repay our advances for this work, during its existence; and we have not 
only earned it, but been also obliged to advance it out of our pockets for those who 
owe it; it seems to us, rather hard to be thus used. This, let it be remembered, 
covers the ‘ refused’ and ‘erased’ cases only of 1840; andas we have no doubt, 
the aggregate of the preceding five years, would be treble as many, names, and 
perhaps an amount of debt greater than the sum stated above. It is not an un- 
common thing, for usto hear and see similar statements on the part of the period- 
ical press of this country; and we are sorry to be obliged to say, that, if our ex- 
perience during six years, may be relied on, there is very much to be reformed in 


regard to the patronage of that important interest—both as regards its extent 
and its punctuality. 


We oBseERVE with regret, an editorial statement of the question, in regard to 
** Ecclesiastical Boards,’’ in the Presbyterian of January 2. We are surprised 
to see that excellent journal confounding ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Boards’’ and ecclesias- 
tical control, as though they were one and the same _ thing; asserting that it was 
for the Boards specifically, that the orthodox contended in the recent agitations of 
our church; and insinuating that those who oppose the notion of Boards in the ab- 
stract, or call in question the particular Boards that exist, are in fact on New School 
ground; and moreover that no substitute has been proposed for Boards.—it is 
manifest, that there are two questions entirely distinct, viz., 1, of Boards; 2, of 
Paid Agencies, as a general system. Now no man, who knows any thing of the 
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state of sentiment in the Presbyterian church, doubts, that there is a great and 
growing anxiety upon_both these subjects; and a common feeling in the church, 
is one of dissatisfaction at the state of our uperations. But secondly, there are 
three totally distinct questions, in regard to the Boards: 1, ‘The abstract one, 
whether this form is as Scriptural, as Presbyterial, and as efficient as some other 
form of exercising ecclesiastical supervision; for example, as small Standing Com- 
mittees: 2. Supposing Boards the best form, quere as to the particular organiza- 
tion and action of the present kind of Boards; 3. Query, as to the location, mode 
of filling up, mode of action, efficiency, and general state of the operations of 
those now existing. Now we take leave to say, that in our poor judgment, the 
whole of these questions are of exceeding great importance; and that it will not 
do, to settle them with two dashes of the pen,—by assuming the identity of the 
whole question of ecclesiastical control, with the personal question of the present 
Boards; and the New Schoolism of any and all who may question existing arrange- 
ments. For our part, we confidently assert that after years of trial, nothing ade- 
quate is done; we greatly fear things are threatening to go backwards; and we sin- 
cerely believe, that on the present plan and method, our church never can be 
brought up to the measure of its capacity. We think, with deference, we have 
long ago shown ‘** a better and more efficacious mode of promoting the inter- 
ests of the church,’’ than by any such boards as these; and moreover, a better 
mode, even by these, than they have hitherto used. —The church is pondering this 
whole subject; let her have light. 


Mr. Smitu, Prevare of the Protestant Episcopal church in Ky., has publish- 
ed, as Superintendent of Public Schools, a most extraordinary and ridiculous 
fanfaronade; which is running round the newspapers of the nation. ‘There are, 
says he, but 32,000 children in that state, out of the 140,000 of the proper age 
to receive an education—who are going to school. Now let us analyze this state- 
ment. Suppose four years to be the average number, that children go to school; 
and allowing 10 years—viz., from the age of five to fifteen years as the time within 
which their education is obtained; then there should be only 56,000, out of 140,000, 
at school, at any given moment. But this goes on the supposition, that the four 
years of education are four consecutive years; which is hardly ever the case with 
the children of the poor. Suppose, then, they get their four years schooling, in 
eight years, at the rate of six months in each year; then only 28,000, out of the 
140,000, ought to be at school at any given moment. And upon this state of case, 
the result is, that if 32,000 are found at school, by Mr. Smith, instead of showing 
a low state of public education, it clearly shows this, viz., that the children of 
Ky., between five and fifteen years old, go to schoo! for more th»n six months in 
each year, fur more than eight years. And let the parts of this hypothesis be vari- 
ed in any fair manner, and the result is the same; and the facis accord with this 
result of the ‘cyphering.’ For although, in some of the more thinly settled counties, 
there is no doubt much difficulty in obtaining the advantages of general education; yet, 
as a people, none value general knowledge more, and few possess more of it. Du- 
ring more than ten years of the life of the writer of these lines, he was deeply 
and extensively engaged in public and private business in Ky.; and he cannot re- 
collect, above two or three instances in which he met with native citizens of Ky., 
who could not read and write. And he is sure, very few even of the most unlet- 
tered of them would have been deluded, by the shallow analogies which have 
deceived Mr. Smith in the premises; and caused him to make an official statement 
at once so groundless, and so offensive to the feelings of his adopted state. 





